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PROBLEMS OF WORKING WOMEN 



TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1984 

Congress of the United Sta^fes^ 

Joint Economic Commxtteb, 

Wfxshington, LC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
2000, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Olympia J. Si^owe 
(member of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representative ^nowe. 

Also present: Robert Premus, Alexis Stungevicius, and Deborah 
Clay-Mendez, professional staff members; and Ann Carper and 
Lesley Primmer, legislative assistants to Representative Snowe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SNOWE, PRESIDING 

Representative Snowe. Good morning. The hearing will come to 
order. 

I want to welcome you to the second of a series of Joint Econom- 
ic Committee hearings on women in the work force. Our first hear- 
ing last November focused on the Census Bureau's special report 
*on ^'American Women: 'iTiree Decades of Change," which docu- 
ments a profile of American women and families in a state of tran- 
sition. 

As the report noted and as yoiJ^will hear from the witnesses this 
morning, the most dramaticr change in the American labor force 
over the past three decades -has been an enormous increase in 
women's labor force participation and, more specifically, by women 
with young children. 

Clearly, women will continue to play a significant part in the 
work force. The dual role women play as wage earners and as 
mothers will serve as a focue for today's hearing. 

Whether women have children or expect in the future, the 
availability of reliable child care is t important component of 
their ability to enter and remain in the work force, and to take ad- 
vantage of education and training opportunities* 

Another focus of our hearing is: What is being done and what 
needs to be done by the public and private sectors to facilitate the 
entry of women into a broad range of occupations? Several of our 
witnesses will detail their efforts to provide counseling, education 
and training so that women can move from low-skilled, low-wage 
sectors to higher paid nontraditional areas. 

Welfare employment programs are an important means of ena- 
bling women to become self-supporting and ^two of our witnesses 
today will address this issue. 

(1) 



Our third hearing will focus on employment issues that, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau report^ have unfortunately changed little 
for women over the past three decades. Next week we will examine 
the problem of sex-based wage discrimination^ particularly pay 
equity for jobs that while not identical require comparable skilly 
eifoiX and responsibility. 

Our final hearing in May will move on to the employment and 
retirement income security problems unique to older women. It is 
worth noting that the employment and retirement problems 
women encounter in their later years are often a direct result of a 
lifetime of job segregation, wage discrimination and the difficulties 
of balancing work and family responsibilities. 

Timely action on all the problems identified at this hearing is 
needed to stem the growing phenomenon of women and children 
living in poverty. This morning our distinguished speakers will ad- 
dress the problems most relevant to working women and working 
mothers. 

Our first witness is Ms. Lenora Cole Alexander, the Director of 
the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor. In its 64 years of 
existence the Women's Bureau has been an important advocate for 
working >yomen through its involvement with employment policy, 
model training efforts and programs targeted to women with par- 
ticular employment needs. 

I look forward to hearing about the work the Women's Bureau is 
currently undertaking to lessen the hardships women face in the 
labor market. 

Our other witnesses include Ms. Avril Madison, the director of 
Wider Opportunities for Women; Ms. Helen Blank, the director of 
Child Care and Family Support Services of the Children's Defense 
Fund; Ms. Carolyn Shaw Bell, the past chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Wellesley College. I would also like to par- 
ticularly welcome Ms. Sarah Shed, director of Maine's Division of 
Welfare Employment. Her office has been responsible for the wel- 
fare employment demonstration project which has made significant 
progress in preparing AFDC recipients for better Jobs. 

At this point I would like to submit a statement for the record by 
Senator Riegle. 

[The statement of Senator Riegle, together with attached mate- 
rial, follows:] 
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Statkmknt of Hon. Donald W. Rikglk, Jr. 

Mad;im Clia i i woman , I appreciate ^ ^rtunity to 

prf '-nt testimony to the Joint Ecor ■ * .littee regarding 
working women and child care, and / the Committee 

for its efforts to oxamlno the issues confronting women in 
the worl; force. 

The dranmtic increase in two working parent families 
and working; single heads c- households has left millions of 
children \\iviioul ^idult company for significant periods of 
lime eacn dny, ;\nd has created a naticnal need for child 
care for children of all aKes . Undoubtedly, the overriding 
force l)Ohind tliis need Is the increasing participation of 
woMen in the Aiucricrfn workforce at greater numbers than at 
nny rime in our history. According to the U.S. Civil Rights 
rommission. "lutu en lf?50 and 1980 the labor force participation 
rnio for nivi*^; ui h children Ufider eighteen Increased from 
18 perfNMi; .Mui .'1 percent". Estimates ^.^^o project that by 
th»^ yi'.-n- 12000, 72 jiercent of women will be working. Naturaliy, 
;:s more and mciro women leave the traditional child reaving 
rol^? in t'H' r;iiiiil\- ruid (?nter the workforce, the demand for 
child c?.rr siMvicos will ulso inc^rease. 

In I'.^-^l. ir> million ^-hildren between the n^rr. of six 
niid thiri«M'n r.uM hers in the wrM'k force. This represents 



iK'nrly sixty-six percent of all mothers with ciiildron between 
tlu?se :iges. Additionally, seventy -iil ne i)ercent of working 
mothers with school -age children work full time. 

Estimates also .suRgest that fifty percent of all children 
\kill spend some part of their childhood in a single p/?.rent 
household, and for theso cliildren the need for child care 
may be, in fact» .he greatest. U.S. Bureau of Census statistics 
tell lis that 12.6 million children or twenty percent of all 
c^hildren lived in single parent households in 1981, and 
ninet\- percent of these single parents were mothers. 

Who (/her rnnrriud of single, many- women work out of 
ecoiinmic necessity. Amonj? marrio(J working women, iwenty- 
.^e\on percent ha\e husbands who earn les^ than $10,000. 
fiftv-onr* pi-M'cent nave husbands who earn less than $15,000, 
ami st'\ en t \ - t lir ptM-cent have hiisbands who earn less than 
^^20,000. Thi? averajt^e income for a single mother i6 1981 
^\as le.-:s'thari $9,500. On that inctmie a sint;le motlier is 
h.nd prrssed to provide adequat^e food and shelter for hi^^rself 
:ii:d tliilrlron let nlonf* the added iwpenst^ of child ^-arf. 

l^H\Mit studies lia\*e also r'et'i)r(!i>d an increase in (he 
luii'ih.T nf uu-ien living in po\crty. j'lu^ U.S. fiui'cau of 
r.'n>\is rrpiM'ts t h:U two i;f (•VM'y Uii'eo poor adults ir the 
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United States are women. In addition, nearly of all 

poor persons in this country live in female-headed households. 
Twenty years ago only one fourth ditl. Clearly, any child 
care policy must work to assure that child care services ure 
affordable and accessible to the vast majority of American 



women < 



A survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of Census in June 
of 1982 reported that twenty-six percent of mothers, who 
were not working, with children under five said they would 
seek employment if affordable child care were available. 
For many women, the lack of affordable child care is a major 
reason why they remain in poverty. In the report /LGrowin_^_Cr 
Dis ndvantagpci Women and Their Child ren^ the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission makes the same argument and adds that 
"educational and employment opportunities that women cannot 
pursue due to inadequate child care are opportunities effectively 
denied" . 

The Federal government maintains a hodge-podge of chiia 
care programs directei, by and large, at pre-school children 
but lacks a centralized child care policy. Unfortunately, 
like other domestic programs, these programs have seen their 
funding cut or eliminated since 1981. In December of 1083, . 
the Children's Defense Fund (CDF) submitted testimony to the 
S(Minu^ Committee on Labor and Human Resources that effectively 
chronicles these cuts. The CDF testimony states: 
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The United States has always had a patchwork child 
care system* Since 1981, it has been rapidly unraveling. 
In Fiscal Year 1982, the Title XX Social Services Block 
Grant, the largest source of direct Support for child care, 
had its funding reduced fi^om $3.1 billion to $2.4 
billion, a 21 porcent cut. A targeted $200 million 
for child care and a separate training program were 
also eliminated. The Child Care Food Program was cut 
by 30 percent. The amount of child care costs that 
families can be compenrated for under Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) p**ogram was limited. 
Finally, many chil'i tiare programs lost critical staff 
when the Public Service Employment component, of CETA 
was eliminated. 



Yet, despite Federal assistance for pre-school child care, 
there remains a large ^roup of children whose need for child 
care has long been recognized but never adequately addressed. 
This group consists of school-age children whose parents 



Estimates show that a?? many as six to seven million 
school-age children — our so-called "latchkey" children — may 
return alone after school to an empty house or under the ■ 
supervision of a slightly older brother or sister. In 
factories and offices throughout our Country, parents wait 
anxiously for their children to call and confirm their safe 
arrival at home. They hope that their children can take 
care of thei^iselves for the two or three hours between the 



end of the School day and the time when they return home 
from work. 

How well cnn young school -age children take care of 
tnenisolves? Tho research suggests that children in self 



work . 
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care run greater physical and psyhcolcKical risks than 
children under the care of an adult. Accidents are the 
major cause of death among school-age children in this 
country. Fire officials in Detroit, Michigan, roport that 
one in six fires is caused by • :hild at home alone. 

In June of 19S3, 1 introduced the School Fa cilities Child Care 
Act, S. 1531, to addvess the needs of children in self care. 
This legislation authorizes $15 million a year for three 
ye:irs for grants to public and non-profit organii-.at ions to 
provide before and after school child care. The use of 
existing public school facilities is a common sense and cost 
effect! /e approach to school-age child care, and a report 
prepared for the Department of Health, and Human Services by 
Applied Management Sciences, Inc. records that this is also 
the preference of manj parents. The reports concludes: 



Parents who used this type of a program (school- 
based child care) tended to be very satisfied; as a 
group, more parents in both states felt their needo 
were extremely well met with this mode of care than 
any other. The most frequently mentioned benefits of 
these programs were parent involvement and educational 
activities for the children. School-based extended 
day progra^rns offered parents and their school-age 
childron Supervised care arrangement free of many 
transportation difficulties. 



In addition, S. 1531 provides for a sliding fee schedule 
to nssist the participation of lower income children in 
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those programs and oatablishes an informational clearinghoucie 

on scliool-age child cart* programs and options. Ono chango 

that. 1 support to the bill is tho oxpanalon of the Hlt(>rj to 

include nonprofit community based orgnni zut ic^ns . whUh may 

have thei own facilities, in thp ov(>nt a school is not avail tiijlo. 

Many traditional family and youth oi-ganizations such as the* 

Y, Camp Kire, and Boy's Club are developing programs for 

children after school and have existing facllitlc's which 

are suited to the i oeds of :iChool-ngo children. 

Many af^ree with the use of public schools to iiddr s 
the need for school-age child care. Since it was Introdut^ed , 
^^^^ Scho ol Facilities Chil_d_ Car e Ac t has received the iiupport 
and endorsement of nearly thirty groups. Such organizations 
as the American Bar Association, tht I'at ional. Associat 1 on 
of Elementary School Prlndoals, the National Commission on 
Working Womeri, the National Education Association, Camp 
Fire, Inc., and the National Black Child Ir.stituto have lent 
their namc*s in support of this legislation. In addition, 
nineteen of my Democratic and Republican colleagues In tho 
Senate have cosponsored S. 1531, and the House companion 
"bill, H.n. 4 IDS, l):is seventy cDSponsors. 

Tije Sch ool r.te ilities Child Curo Act docs not r^MT'-^-^Tit 
n rompj-chnns i\ e (.-hi Id rare policy or as.suro that nil in m-cfl 
of sliool-:ij:o child carr? will be si-rvcd, It is ftiv firm 




belief, however, that it is an important step in protecting 
our most valuable resource, our children, and assisting all 
parents' with affordable and accessible child care services. 

Madam Chairwoman, I ask that a copy of S n, the 
School Facilities Child Care Act and a list of tne. endorsing 
groups be included as part of the hearing record uirectly 
following my remarks. Thank you. 



« 
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ENDORSING GROUPS 



S. 1531-SCHOOL FACILITIES CHILD CARE ACT 



American Association of School Administrators 



American Associat n of University Women 



American Bar Association 



American Red Cross 



Doys Club of America 

Camp Fire, Inc. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Girls Clubs of America, Inc. 

Michigan Association for the Education of Young Children 
Michigan Associat r.w^n of Children's Alliances 
Michigan NOW 

Michigan Office for Young Children 
Michigan \%omen*s Conunission 
National Association of Counties 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 
National Black Child Development Institute 
National Commission on Working Women 
National Education Association 
National Network of Runaway and Youth Services 
National Organization for Women 
National Women's Political Causus 
National Youth Work Alliance 
Parents Without Partners 
J^oosevelt Youth Centennial Project 
United Neighborhood Centers of America, Inc. 
YMCA of the U.S.A. 
VWCA of the U.S.A., National Board 
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8th congress q -I e^Q 

l8T Session JLOOJl 

To encourage the use oi public school facUities before and after schorl hours for 
the care of school-age children and for other purposes. 



m THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

June 23 Oegislative day. June 20), 1988 
Mr. RiBQLL (for himself. Mr. Pbll. Mr. Kbnnjsdy, Mr. Cbanston, Mr. Dodd. 
Mr. Metzbnbaum, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Matsunaga, Mr. Habt, Mr. 
Levin, and Mr. Chiles) introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and referred to the Conunlttee on Labor and Human Resources 



A BILL 

To encourage the use of public school facilities before and after 
school hours for the care of school-age children and for 
other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreaenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "School Facilities ChUd 

4 Care Act". 

5 STATEMENT OP FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

6 Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

7 (1) the need for day care for the young school-age 

8 child before school, after school, during school holidays, 

9 and during school vacations when parents must work. 
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1 


is a national problem, affecting more and more families 


2 


every year; 


3 


(2) approximately six million children, between 


4 


the ages of six and thirteen take care of themselves 


5 


when they return home from school; 


6 


(3) unsupervised children run physical and psyi ^o- 


7 


' logical risks, including accidents and feelings of loneli- 


8 


ness and fear; 


9 


(4) research studies have indicated increased like- 


10 


lihood of alcohol and drug abuse and delinquent behav- 


11 


ior among unsupervised "latchkey" children; 


12 


(5) the number of existing child care programs de- 


13 


signed to meet the needs of young schoolchildren for 


14 


before and afterschool supervision are scarce, frequent- 


15 


ly filled to capacity, and often unable to subsidize care 


16 


for children from families with limited fmancial 


17 


resources; 


18 


(6) the Federal Government has a role in the pro- 


19 


motion of quality and adequate child care services 


20 


which contribute to the well-being of children and fam- 


21 


ilies; and 


22 


(7) the use of the public school as the site for 


23 


before and afterschool care offers effective utilization of 


24 


existiiig resources. 
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3 

1 (b) Recognizing that the parent is the primary influence 

2 in the life of the child and that the parent must have ultimate 

3 decisionmaking authority on issues relating to the welfare 

4 and care of the child, it is the purpose of this Act— 

5 (1) to encourage the development of partnerships 

6 : mong parents, public elementary and secondary school 

7 educators, and child care providers designed to serve 

8 the interests of school-age children in need of before 

9 and afterschool care; 

10 (2) to promote the availability of child care serv- 

1 1 ices to school-age children in need of services; 

12 (3) to provide financial assistance to public agen- 

13 cies and private nonprofit organizations utilizing public 

14 school facilities for before and afterschool child care 

15 services; 

16 (4) to provide assistance to families whose finan- 

17 cial resources are Insufficient to pay the full cost of 

18 8er\'ices for before and afterschool care; and 

19 (5) to encourage State and local educational agen- 

20 cies and community organizations to assess the need 

21 for school-age child care services and to promote public 

22 awareiiCss of the need to provide adult supervision of 

23 achool-age children and the availability of progi'ams to 

24 provide such services. 
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1 DBFINTTIONS 

2 Sec. 8. As used in this Act — 

3 (1) the term "elementary school" has the same 

4 meaning given that term under section 198(a)(7) of the 

5 Elemeii ^ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965; 

6 (2) the tenn ''equipment'' has the same meaning 

7 given that term by section 198(a)(8) of the Elementary 
& and Secondary Education Act of 19G6; 

9 (3) the term **mstitution of higher education" has 

10 the same meaning given that term under section 

11 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1966; 

/ 

12 (4) the term "local educational agency" has the 

13 same meamng given that term under section 

14 198(a)(10) of the Elementary and Secondary Eduoa- 

15 tion Act of 1965; 

16 (5) the term "school-age children'' means children 

17 aged five through thirteen; 

18 (6) the term "school facilities" means classrooms 

19 and related facilities used for the provision of free 

20 public education; 

21 (7) the term "secondary school" has the same 

22 meaning given that term under section 198(a)(7) of the 

23 Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

24 (8) the term "Secretary** means the Secretary of 

25 Health and Human Services; 

ERJC 18 
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5 

1 (9) the tenn "State" means each of the several 

2 States, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 

3 Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 

4 Islands, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 

5 the Northern Mariana Islands; and, 

6 (10) the term "State educational agency" has the 

7 meaning given that term under section 198(a)(17) of 

8 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1966. 

9 PB0OBA££ AUTHOSIZBD 

10 Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 

11 ices is authorized, in accordance with the provisions of this 

12 Act, to make grants to public agencies and private nonpro'ftt 

13 organizations having the capacity to furnish school-age child \^ 

14 care services to assist such agencies and organizations to es- 

15 tablish and operate school-age child care services in public 

16 school facilities. 

17 (b)(1) There are authorized to be appropriated 

18 $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1984 and for each of the 

19 succeeding fiscal years ending prior to October 1, 1986. 

20 Amounts appropriated pufsuant to the fii'st sentence of 1lu8 

21 subsection shall remain available until expended. 

22 (2) Not more than 5 per centum of the amount appropri- 

23 ated in each fiscal year under paragraph (1) shall be available 

24 for administrative expenses. 
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1 APPLICATIONS 

2 Sec. 5. Each public agency or private nonprofit organi- 
8 zation, having the capacity to furnish scaool-age child care 

4 services, which rlesires to receive a grant under this Act, 

5 shall submit an application to the Secretary at such time, in 

6 such form, and containmg or accompanied by such informa- 

7 tion as the Secretary may reasonably require. Each such 

8 application shdl— 



9 (1) describe the need for and the type of child 

10 care services to be furnished in school facilities of an 

11 elementary or secondary school or a public institution 

12 of higher education in the community; 

13 (2) provide assurances that the applicant has 

14 knowledge of and experience in the special nature of 

15 child care services for school-age children; 

16 (3) provide assurances, in the case of an applicant 

17 that is not a Stjtte or local educational agency, that the 

18 applicant has or will enter into an agreement with the 

19 State or local educational agency or public institution 

20 of higher education containmg provisions for— 

21 (A) the use of school facilities for the provi- 

22 sion of before or afterschool child care services 
28 (including such use during holidays and vacation 
24 periods), 
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7 

1 (B) the restrictions, if any, on the use of such 

2 space, and 

3 (C) the times when the space will be availa- 

4 . ble for the use of the applicant; 

6 (4) provide an estimate of the costs of the estab- 

6 lishment and operation of the child care service pro- 

7 gram in the school facilities, including the proposal for 

8 a fee schedule for child care services; 

9 (5) provide for the establislmient of a sliding-fee 

10 schedule based Upon the services provided and family 

11 income adjusted for family size for children receiving 

12 services assisted- under this Act; 

13 (6) provide assurances that the parents of school- 

14 age children will be involved in the development and 

15 implementation of the program for which assistance is 

16 sought under this Act; 

17 (7) provide assurances that- the applicant is able 

18 and Milling to seek to enroll racially, ethnically, and 

19 economically diverse as well as handicapped school-age 

20 children in the child care service program for which 

21 assistance is sought under this Act; 

22 (8) provide assurances that the child care program 

23 is in compliance with State and local licensiag laws 

24 and regulations governing day care services for school- 

25 age children; 

S 1531 J8' 
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. . ./ ^ 

8 

1 (9) provide assurances that the applicant will p&r- 

2 ticipate in data collection and evaluation activities re- 

3 lating to the program for which assistance is sought 

4 and will report such information as the Secretary may 

5 reasonably require to carry out section 6; 

6 (10) describe the liability insurance coverage 

7 which the applicant intends to purchase; and 

8 (11) pr* /ide such other assurances as the Secre- 

9 tary may reasonably require to carry out the provisions 

10 of this Act. 

11 (b) In approving applications under subsection (a) of this 

12 section, the Secretary shall— 

13 (1) assure that there is an equitable distribution of 

14 approved applications, both with respect to States and 

15 between inner city, urban, suburban, and rural areaj; 

16 (2) give priority to applications from applicants in 

17 communities in which there is the greatest need for 

18 child care services for school-age children and in which 

19 there is a shortage of economic resources for the provi- 

20 sion of child care services for such cliildren; and 

21 (3) give consideration to applicants who ca^a illus- 

22 trate an identifiable base of support from the communis 

23 ty in the form of financial or inkind contributions fr<|m 

24 other agencies, parents groups, business concerns, or 

25 civic organizations. 
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1 NEEDS assessmunt; report 

2 Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall carry out a program of 

3 collecting data from recipients of assistance under this Act 

4 designed to provide a national-needs assessment for child 

5 car 3 services of school-age children in the United States, the 

6 data shall include the number of children served, the number 

7 of children awaiting care, the income distribution of famiUes, 

8 and the percentage of families requ.ing reduced or waived 

• 

9 fees. 

10 (b) Not later than one hundred and sixty days after the 

11 end of each fiscal year, the Secretary shall prepare and 

12 submit to the Committee on Education and Labor of the 

13 House of Representatives and the Committee on Labor and 

14 Human Resources of the Senate a fuU and complete report of 

15 its activities under this Act during the preceding fiscal year, 

16 together with a needs assessment of the availability of, and 

17 need for Federal support for, chUd care services for school- 

18 age children in each State in the United States. 

19 NATIONAL CLEABINGHOUSB ON SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE 

20 Sec. 7. Prom the amouht reserved undor section 4(b)(2), 

21 the Secretary shaU eetabUsh and operate a clearinghouse on 

22 school-age chUd care programs. The clearinghouse shaU col- 

23 lect and disseminate to the public information pertaining to 

24 programs and services avaUable for the provision of school- 

25 age child care, togeth. r with ways of coordinating such pro- 
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1 grams and services with other programs and services, includ- 

2 ing education and recreation, provided to school-age children. 

3 The clearinghouse shall also provide technical assistance to 

4 public agencies, private nonprofit organizations, and groups 

5 of parents desiring to establish local school-age child care 

6 programs or services. The S( - ary is authorized to enter 

7 into contracts with qualified public agencies and private orga- 

8 nizations to operate the clearinghouse established or desig- 

9 nated under this section. The Secretary is also authorized to 

10 accept donations from public and private organizations and 

11 individuals for the purpose of operating the clearinghouse. 

^2 PAYMENTS 

13 Sec. 8. (a) From the amoimts appropriated under sec- 

14 tion 4, the Secretary shall pay, in accordance with the provi- 

15 sions of this Act, the amount required to carry out the serv- 

16 ices described in each application approved under section 6. 

17 \b) Payments undei this Act shall be made as soon after 

18 the approval of the application as is practicable. 

. 19 ADMINISTRATION 

20 Sec. 9. (a) In order to carry out the provisions of this 

21 Act, the Secretary is authorized to — 

22 (1) appoint and fix the compensation of such per- 

23 sonnel as may be necessary; 

24 (2) procure temporary and intermittent service.^ of 

25 experts and consultants as are necessary to the extent 
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1 authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United States 

2 Code; 

3 (3) prescribe such regulations as the Secretary 

4 deems necessary; 

6 (4) receive money and otb'^r property donated and 

6 bequeathed, or devised, without condition or restriction 

7 other than it be used for the purposes of this Act; and 

8 to use, sell, and otherwise dispose of such property for 

9 the purpose of carrying out the functions of the Secre- 
10 tary under this Act; 

. IT. (5) accept and utilize the services of voluntary and 

1 • noncompensated personnel and reimburse them for 

i travel expenses, including per diem, as authorized by 

14 section 5703 of title 5, United States Code; and 

16 (6) enter into contracts, grants, other arrange- 

16 ments, or modifications that are necessary to carry out 

17 the provisions of this Act. 

18 (b) The Secretary shall submit to the President and to 

19 the Congress an annual report of the program authorized by 

20 this Act. 

21 witl:colding 

22 Sec. 10. Wlienever the Secretary, after reasonable 

23 notice and opportunity for a hearing to any applicant, finds 

24 that there has been a failure to comply substantially with the 

25 provisions set forth in the application approved under section 

S 1&31 IS 
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1 5, the Secretary shall notify the applicant that further pay- 

2 ments will not be made under this Act until he is satisfied 

3 that there is no longer any failure to comply. Until the Secre- 

4 tary is so satisHed, no further payments shall made under 

5 this Act. 

6 AUDIT 

7 Sec. 11. The Comptroller General of the United States, 

8 and any of his duly authorized representatives, shall have 

9 access for the purpose of audit and examination to any books, 

10 documents, papers, and records of any applicant and any con- 

11 tractee receiving assistance under this Act that are pertment 

12 to the sums received and (Msbursed under this Act. 

o 
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Representative Snowb. I welcome all of you here this morning. I 
would like to mention to thobe who will be testifying that we have 
two hours for this hearing. So I would ask each of you to summa- 
rize your prepared statements and we will include your prepared 
statements in full text in the record. . -i. \m 

This morning, I would like to welcome as our first witness Ms. 
Alexander; and I thank you for being here this mornmg. 1 certamly 
appreciate it. We will begin with you. , 

Ms. Alexander. Thank you, Representative bnowe. 

Representative Snowe. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF LENORA COLE ALEXANDER, DTRECTOR, 
WOMEN'S BUREAU. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ACCOMPA> 
NIED BY MRS. CLINTON WRIGHT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
Ms. Alexander. Thank you for inviting me to participate in this 
second in a seiies of four hearings planned by the Joint Economic 
^Committee to examine the role of women m the labor market. My 
prepar'^d statement is submitted for the record. 

I wouM like to present a summary of that statement now ana 
would then be happy to respond to any questions you may have. 1 
have with me this morning the Deputy Director of the Women s 
Bureau, Mrs. Clinton. Wright. . • ,u:c 

We at the Women's Bureau are pleased to respond in this way to 
our congressional mandate to investigate and report upon all mat- 
ters pertaining to women and work, and to formulate policies to 
promote the welfare of wage earning women, improve their work- 
ing conditions, and advance their opportunities for profitable em- 

^^I^ve'come before you today prepared to respond, to your con- 
cerns about working women and the problems faced, in particuiar, 
by working mothers and pregnant women. Through the statistical 
profile I intend to share, I hope to leave with you a vivid image ot 
women workers, particularly working mothers. r^„^^ 

In preparing for my appearance here today, I have ^f^^^ ^ 
critical work force issues such as child care; the role of flextime 
and part-time work; and the need for apprppriate training tor 

^Tshair attempt to illuminate some of these barriers which 
impede the entry of women into the labor force aiid dimmish their 
Chinees to gain md hold good job.. Finally, I shall d^^«« » J^w of 
the initiatives that we have overcome or have, the potential ot over- 
coming, some of tl e barriers to female equity m the workplace. 

First, I shall discuss characteristics of women workers. In num- 
bers alone women currently have a substantial impact on the u.&. 
economy. Their earning power and potential are especially mean- 
ingful in the context of the well-being of American families 

About 48.5 million women were in the labor force as of the begin- 
ning of this year. That number represented 4^* percent of the coun- 
try's civilian labor force. That number also worked out to be ab>>ut 
53 percent of all women 16 years of age and older, and more tl an 
half of these women-about 26 million-;were married and liv.ng 
with husbands while another estimated 6 million working women 
maintained their own families. 
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Whatever their marital status, most employed women— 7 out of 
lU— do work full time, which means they are on the job for 36 
hours or more each week. Even with children of preschool age 6 
out of 10 working mothera hold full-time jobs and where there is no 
husband m the household a total of 80 percent of the mothers 
worked fulltime. 

One fact about these working women stands out. Laige numbers 
o. women are clustered in fewer occupations than men at rates of 
compensation on the lower end of the wage scale. We are pleased 
to note that some employed women are clearly moving into higher 
paying jobs. 

In 1983, the proportion in executive and managerial occupations, 
at 8 percent, was 3 percentage points higher than in 1973. If we 
add to this the proportion of women in the professions, which also 
rose a little over the decade to 14 percent from 12 V2 percent, we 
find that just over one-fifth or 22 percent of all working women 
today were in managerial and professional jobs. 

Nevertheless more than 42.5 percent of all employed women 
today are m generally lower paid sales and clerical administrative 
support occupations. Almost another 25 percent of women workers 
are employed m service occupations, mainly in food, health, and 
commercial cleaning and building services. 

Many of these jobs pay the minimum wage, $3.35 per hour, 
IT. ^" full-time year-round employment would pay less 

than $7,693, poverty threshold for a family of three. 

The committee has expressed an intense interest in receiving in- 
tormation about working mothers with children. The most recent 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that more chil- 
dren then ever before have mothers who are in the labor force. 

An estimated 55 percent of youngsters below age 18, or 31.9 mil- 
lion children, had mothers who were either employed or looking for 
work as of March 1983. A record 8.9 million children below age 6, 
or 47 percent of all preschoolers, had working mothers. 

In 1980 these figures were 7.7 million, or 43 percent. The fact is 
that since 1980, preschoolers accounted for all of the net increase 
inoo 1, n""^^?^ °^ children with working mothers. Moreover, in 
198d 11.9 million youn^ters, or 1 out of every 5, lived with only 
one parent. Most lived with their mothers. V ver, small in- 
creases havf been posted in the number of f ,i living only 
with their father. - 

Proportionately more black, 60 percent, than white children, 55 
percent, had working mothers in 1983. This difference has been 
narrowing in recent years as white mothers have joined the work 
force at a faster pace than black mothers. 

Nevertheless at every age level black children in two-parent fam- 
ilies were still more likely to have working mothers. 

For some mothers, work is an absolute necessity. It provides eco- 
nomic benefits that may constitute a major share of their off- 
springs support. 

The median income in 1982 for all two-parent families with chil- 
dren was $29,500 when the mother worked and $23,500 when she 
did not. Median income in single parent families was considerably 
i^.T.'l^A^"^ working mother made a substantial difference, 
$11,400 versus $5,000 when the mother was not employed. 
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In March 198!^, 29 percent of all children, 16 6 million in all, 
were living in families in which their father was absent, about 10.9 
million; unemployed about 3.8 million; or out of the labor force an- 
other 1.9 million. About 5.5 million families with children were in 
poverty during 1982. Nearly 10 percent of all married couples with 
children were poor, but nearly half of all families maintained by 
women with children were poor. 

For both family types the incidence of poverty increased as 
family size grew. 

Now, there are disadvantages of women in the labor markr.c. Let 
me cite some. 

Not all women live in poverty, but certainly women constitute a 
disproportionate share of people in poverty 'n America. The data 
derived from the current population survey i .leased by the Bureau 
of Census for March 1983 showed that nearly 3 out of 5 persons in 
poverty were female, or 56.9 percent of the total of nearly 35 mil- 
lion poor people in America. 

Some women below the poverty level work outside the home, but 
most earn too little income to raise above the poverty threshold 
and remain above it. Women and their families are overwhelming- 
ly the majority of the persons seeking public assistance. 

Special problems unique to women impede their entry into the 
labor force and ilov/ their movement into jobs that provide ade- 
quate income. The barriers are plentiful and they vary, of course, 
with the individual woman. ^ 

Women attempting to move from low-income women s jobs are 
frequently discouraged by custom and the low expectation of em- 
ployers; discrimination; lack of preparation and skills required for 
emerging professionals, lack of information about jobs; fear of or 
lack of experience with machinery or tools; lack of child-care serv- 
ices; and traditional work schedules that do not easily accommodate 
the dual role women must typically assume, at work as a breadwin- 
ner and at home as a homemaker; and on occasions, sexual harass- 
ment in the workplace. 

A major route up and out of the lowest paid work is through edu- . 
cation. Median annual earnings of women increase substantially 
the higher the educational attainment and no matter what the 
martial circumstances of the worker. However, the young woman s 
limited expectation of what is possible can and often does lead her 
to abandon education or limit her future choices by the courses she 
selects. 

Perhaps no barrier to women*s employability is as pervasive and 
serious as child care. Lack of child-care services during employ- 
ment or training is an issue thrt cuts across all income levels, geo- 
graphic areas, race as well as ethnic groups. The lack of adequate 
child-care facilities constitutes a barrier for mothers who seek 
training as well as those who are employed. 

Since it is my understanding that other witnesses today will 
bring this committee indepth information on child care, I will not 
attempt here to anticipate their data by reviewing comprehensively 
our viewpoints on the subject. I will say, however, that the 
Women's Bureau had been at the forefront of a very serious effort 
to persuade employers of their workers' needs for affordable, reli- 
able quality child care. 
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We have perceived a growing awareness in the private sector of 
the needs also for before and after school child care, which is axi 
area that awaits creative solutions at the community level The 
Bureau has embarked upon several initiatives to encouraffe em- 
ployer-sponsored child care across the Nation. 

One of the most visible efforts brought us together with the 
Rockefeller Foundation in a program to provide job training and • 
placement for disadvantaged single heads of households. Funds 
were provided to four community based organizations to demon- 
strate effective techniques for providing employer-sponsored child- 
care services to this client group. ^ 

In the first year of funding, fiscal year 1983, nearly 950 women 
and their children were directly served. The organizations 

worked with employers to increase their awareness of the effects of 
parenting responsibly on the productivity of employers. 

At the same time, the Bureau worked with employers across the 
Nation providing technical assistance and increasing their level of 
awareness about the options available in setting up such systems. 
The Women's Bureau also funded and oversaw the production of a 
videotape on employer-sponsored child care and the value of under- 
taking such initiatives. 

It also shov/s clips of actual systems put in place through the Bu- 
reau's efforts. The tape will be available in the near future for 
wide distribul ion. 

Experimentation with alternative work scheduling is beginning 
to demonstrate to employers another means of effectively removing 
obstacles to female employment. Many U.S. firms have adopted or 
they are experimenting with some type of alternative work pat- 
tern. 

In 1980, General Mills, Inc., had Louis Harris & Associates, Inc. 
survey American families to determine needs and trends. The 
three policies that emerged as potentially the most helpful to work- 
ing mothers and women planning to work were the right to resume 
work at the same pay and seniority level after a personal leave of 
absence; the choice of variable hours; an4 the freedom to set a 
work schedule as long as the employee worked 70 hours every 2 
weeks. 

In my prepared statement I have provided data on trends in both 
part time and flextime employment, and perceived advantages and 
'drawbacks associated with these systems. Very briefly, according to 
a May 1980 supplement to the Census Bureau's current population 
survey, in May 1980 about 7.6 million workers, or 12 percent of all ^ 
those on full time nonfarm wage and salary jobs, were on flextime 
or some other schedule that permitted them to vary their work 
day, the time that it began and ended. 

Flexible schedules were more prevalent among men than women < 
and about 13 percent of the 26.3 million parents in the survey 
could vary their beginning and ending work hours. 

Let me now discuss the issue of pregnant workers and leave after 
childbirth. This is one more issue for women workers that I am 
sure will command raore attention in the future. My staff advises 
me that for some years now no question is more frequently asked 
about rights than those about leave before and after childbirth. 
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The 1978 amendments to title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
added significant protections to pregnant workers. For example, an 
employer can no longer fire a worker solely because she is preg- 
nant if she is capable o^ doing the job. But as you know the law is 
based on nondiscrimination and names no special benefits associat- 
ed with childbirth. 

Where companies have strong health care packages and generouf 
sick leave and disability provisions, a woman may be able to put 
together as much as 6 weeks time off by combining sick and vaca- 
tion leave. 

A recent survey has found that no more than 40 percent of em- 
ployed women in the United States work for such companies. Many 
more work for smeller employers who have minimal fringe bene- 
fits, if any at all, aad only five States have temporary disability in- 
surance laws that provide short-term disability for almost all work- 
ers. 

In those States some income, at least, is assured during a work- 
er's disability from childbirth. 

Our laws are very silent about any period of time a mother or, 
indeed, a father may wish to be at home to care for an infant child. 
Some employers do permit a period of 3 or even 6 months of child- 
rearing, usually without pay but with protection of job and senior- 
ity. , 

Under general title VII principles if a company provides such 

childrearing leave to a mother it would ^Hve to make the same 
benefit available to a father as well. I am not here today to advo- 
cate any specific proposal, but so long as we continue to expect an 
increase in the numbers of working parents we need to search for 
better olutions for infant care in the family as well as improved 
child-Care arrangements generally. 

Representative Snowe, we have described some of the problems 
and challenges affecting women in the work force. It is only fair for 
us to assume that you would expect us to bring forward some ideas 
on how to attack the problems and to provide you with information 
on the Women's Bureau's efforts to assist in meeting some of these 
challenges to equity in the workplace for women. 

The most important single factor affecting women's employment 
opportunities will be the state of the economy as a whole and it has 
been the philosophy of this administration to promote a healthy, 
growing economy. Support for this philosophy is very important in 
our efforts to increase employment opportunities for women. 

Discrimination is a factor which affects the employment opportu- 
nities available to women. In those instances where discrimmation 
denies equal employment opportunities to women or to any other 
group protected by law, strong enforcement of the laws againat 
such discrimination is essential. 

As you know, the administration's major employment and train- 
ing program is provided for in JTPA, the Job Training Partnership 
Act. It was during the consideration of this legislation, replacing 
the Comprehensive Employment Training Act, that the Women s 
Bureau realized that women could be the greatest beneficiaries. 

Recognizing the severe needs of female single heads of house- 
holds and their children, teen mothers, older women needing to 
enter or reenter the labor market, the Bureau was really deter- 
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mined to take whatever steps were necessary to assure that those 
charged with implementing the act were knowledgeable about the 
concerns of the women and on the best ways to address those con- 
cerns. 

Also, steps were proposed to ensure that women and women's or- 
ganizations were familiar with the act's provisions and the services 
available to women. As soon as the legislation was enacted, the 
Women's Bureau ibsued a publication summarizing and analyzing 
the major provisions of the law, particularly as they related to em- 
ployment and training for women. 

The response to this publication has been overwhelming with 
over 23,000 copies distributed to date. Beyond that, the Bureau de- 
veloped a model format for conducting workshops on the law hold- 
ing the first two in New York City and San Juan, Puerto Rico 
during 1983 with about 350 people attending the two. 

In Detroit, MI, on January 25, 1984, the Women's Bureau 
launched a major initiative to conduct 13 workshops across the 
country by March 30, 1984. Almost 1.600 people have attended and 
participated in the 13 workshops encompassing State and local offi- 
cials including two Governors and several mayors, private industry 
council representatives, community college administrators, busi- 
ness leaders, women's organization leaders, and program oper- 
ations—and we did hold one in your State. 

The format and selection of presenters has focused on the respon- 
sibility for JTPA at different levels; the Federal level, the State 
level, and local levels. The Women's Bureau staff reviews the law 
from our perspective to show how it can be used as a tool to break 
the welfare cycle of dependency of women and their children. 

As a result of the positive feedback and superb publicity which 
have accompanied the initiative, the Bureau has received five con- 
gressional requests to present additional workshops. In fact. Sena- 
tor Daniel Quayle, coauthor of the bill, will participate in a work- 
shop in Indianapolis on May 7, 1984, with the Secretary of Labor, 
Raymond Donovan, and myself 

The Women's Bureau is now preparing a series of technical as- 
sistance guides for publication and distribution to assist JTPA staff 
and other resource agency staff in the development of .specific pro- 
gram plans to address special issues related to better employment 
opportunities for women. 

Each pamphlet in the series delineates a problem and suggests 
specific approaches to solving it. 

Now, the Women's Bureau does not have a major role in admin- 
istering training programs. That major role is, indeed, carried out 
by Governors and private industry councils in service delivery 
areas in cooperation with local elected officials and, in the depart- 
ment, by the Employment and Training Administration. 

Nevertheless, one of the Bureau's efforts to build the capacity of 
women for self-sufficiency has been its small but yet effective pro- 
gram of demonstration projects. Through very modestly funded ac- 
tivities, the Bureau has de aonstrated creative approaches to the 
issues involved in assisting various disadvantaged target groups of 
women to find jobs. 

It has worked to open broader career horizons and new nontradi- 
tional job options for low-income women, young and mature 
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wohk rural women, minority women, wimen oflfenders, and 
other dist'dvantaged groups. , , > e 

Amonf. the programs recently implemented by the Bureau s et- 
forts are' projects dealing with school to work transition for young 
women and training and placement for mature women, especially 
displaced homemakers. These demonstration projects, however, are 
not a service delivery system in themselves. They serve U> test new 
concepts and develop models which local communities may later 
choose to use or adapt. j„t„+^„, .„f t 

The project initiatives are described m my prepared statement, l 
will only identify them for you now and will be happy to describe 
them in detail if you wish. ^ , ^. -a^ t. 

They are: Tennessee Tombigbee Waterway Construction project. 
The Women's Bureau concern ibr the Low economic status of south- 
ern rural women prompted the Bureau to fund, through ittj Atlanta 
regional office, a cooperative project to increase the participation ol 
women in construction work connected with the Tennessee Tombig- 

Several training programs were initiated and efforts were put 
forth to recruit, train, and place women in noniraditional construc- 
tion jobs along the Tennessee Tombigbee Waterway. 

The second project, Wom&n in Nontraditional Careers, commonly 
called WINC. WINC was designed to serve as a model for institu- 
tionalizing a school to work transition program throughout a 
school system. The WINC model incorporates cleasroom mstruc- 
tion, nontraditional job exploration in the community, and training 
of school staff to help them become aware of the need for nontradi- 
tional career planning for young women and how occupational 
choices may affect lifetime earning potentials. 

The third project, Project IDEA, individual development and en- 
trepreneurial activities. Some of the most impoverished women in 
the United States are living in rural Mississippi. 

In an elYort to ^address the needs of this target group tne 
Women's Bureau funded Coahoma Junior College m Clarksdaie, 
MS, to provide vocational technical training and job placement as- 
sistance to minority women who maintain families. 

The fourth project, Women's Bureau National Job f air laient 
Bank Initiative. During fiscal year 1983 the Women s Bureau^ 
through each of ita regional o.Tices, funded job fairs and the estab- 
lishment of talent, banks. The objective of this national initiative 
waR to assist women, many of whom were low income, m securing 
private sector employment, , . . r • «i u^^Ac 

Our project relating to high technology training for single heads 
of households operated by the State of Washington Communitv 
College, District 17, and it demonstrated tl.'.e use of commumty col- 
leges as a training resource and the effectiveness of short term 
training for high technology jobs. , 

Thirty women were placed in five occupational areas: word proc- 
essing, bookkeeping, ward secretaiT, microprocessing, and electron- 
ics aijsembly. Three of the five occupations are considered high 

technology fields. , . ... .. 

The participants were mainetreamed into existing community 
college programs following special curricula adopted from regular 
college course offerings. 
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^ Small Business Initiative of the Women's Bureau. The Women's 
Bureau has long been interested in entrepreneurial opportunities 
as a means for helping women move from the home to the work 
force. We have worked and continue to work with the Office of 
Women's Business Ownership in the Small Busmess Administra- 
tion to encourage and facili(tate business ownership as a viable 
career option for women. 

Two specific projects which were funded by the Women's Bureau 
to assist women to become entrepreneuers are Start on Success or 
cur SOS i>rograin. The Door Opener Organization in Mason City, 
lA trained low-income displaced homemakers and mature women 
in organization and management skills necessary for operating 
their own businesses. 

Creation of new businesses and eventual employment opportuni- 
ties for other women were related goals. This project reached 
almost 100 women. 



Under contract with the Bureau, the Displaced Homemaker's 
Network, Inc., developed a how-to manual on funding alternatives 
for displaced homemaker programs that focused on entrepreneurial 
options such as home health care businesses. 

Representative Snowe, we have initiated none of these small 
scale experiment® as a panacea. Many break new ground in ad- 
dressing very difficult problems, but we are still in the process of 
evaluating the diverse approaches to determine which have the 
best potential for replication. 

We will be pleased to provide more information at a later date. 

We also do not view these projects as a substitute for sustained 
efforts at building a strong economy, nor for freeing the workplace 
of discrimination. Nevertheless, we believe that such innovations 
and al30 such creative programs as those you will hear about from 
other spokespersons— we believe they are vitally needed. 

They provide new information and insight, and may indeed pro- 
vide a basis for broader scale future planning and policymaking. 

This concludes my remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Ms, Alexander follows:] 
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Prsparsu Statembnt of Lenora C!ole Alsxander 

Nr. ChairMn and H«ml>ttrs of thm Committees 

Thank you for inviting m to participate in this second 
in a series of four hearings planned by the Joint Economic 
Committee to examine "The Role of Women in the Labor Market." 
«?e at the Women *s Bureau are pleased to respond in this way 
to our Congressional isandate to investigate and report upon 
all matters pertaining to women and vork^ and "to formulate 
policies to promote the welfare of wage-earning women ^ 
improve their working conditions, and advance their oppor*- 
tunities for profitable employment." 

I have come before you today prepared to respond to 
your concerns about working women and about the problems 
faced, in particular^ by working mothers and pregnant 
womeri. Through the statistical profile X intend to share, 
I hope to l«ave with you a vivid image of women iforkers, 
particularly working mothers* 

In preparing for my appearance here, I have focused 
on critical workforce issues* such as child care, the role 
of flexi-time and part-time work, and the need for appro- 
priate training for women workers, X shall attempt to 
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iUuminnte on Home of thaae barrier a which impede the entry 
of women into the labor force and diftiinish their chances to 
crain and hold good joba. Finally , I shall discuss a ft^w of 
the initiatives that have overoomer or have the potential of 
overcoming some of the barriers to female .equity in the 
workplace, 

CHARACTERISTIC^ OF WOMEN WORKERS 

In numbers alone, women currently have a substantial 
impact on the United States economy. Their earning power 
and potential are especially meaningful in the context of 
the well-being of American families. 

The 48,5 million women workers counted as of the begin- 
ning of this year represented 44 percent of the country* a 
total labor force. That number also worked out to be about 53 
percent of all women 16 years of age and older. More than half 
of th^se women, about 26 million, were married and living with 
husbands, while another estimated 6 million working women main- 
tained their own families. 

Whatever their marital states, most employed women, 7 out 
of IQ, do work full-*time, which means they are on the job for 
35 hours or more each week, Bven with children of pre-school 
age, 6 out of 10 working mothers hold full-time jobs. And 
where there is no husband in the household, a total of 80 
po) ^ent of the mothers worked full-time. 
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One fact about th««« working mommn »l*nd» out. Large 
number* o£ women ere confined to so-called women •» work at 
rates of conpeneation on the lower end of the wage ecale. 

More than 42.5 percent of all employed womeu today are 
in the generally lower-paid aalee and clerical-adoiniatrative 
Wupport occupatione. Hore tha© two out of five woroer who 
t^eintain familiea are employed in aucb occupationa, and they 
are far more likely than mala family heada to be employed in 
auch relatively low»paying joba. 

Almost another 25 percent of women workera are employed 
in aervice occupations mainly in food, health, and commercial 
cleaning and building services. Many of these jobs pay the 
minimum wage ($3.35 p»r hour) which, if earned in full-time, 
year-round employment, would pay less than the $7,693 poverty 
threshold for a family of three. 

The Committee has expressed an intense interest in re- 
ceiving information about working mothers with children. The 
most recent data assembled by the Bureau of Labor Btatiatics 
indicate that more children than ever before have mothers who 
are in he labor force. Jin estimated 55 percent of youngsters 
below age 18, or 31.9 million children, had mothers who were 
either employad or looking for work as of March 1983. 
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By March 1983, a record 6,9 million children below 
age 6-47 percent of all preachooXera - had working mothers. 
In 1980, theae figurea were 7.7 million or 43 percent. The 
fact ia that aince 1980, preachoolera accounted for all of 
the net increaae 4n the number of children with working 
mothera* 

Other eociological changea of the pait decade have alao 
contributed to the growing number of children with working 
mothers. Two of theae mre the increaae in the divorce rate 
and the growing occurrence of unwed mothers. In 1963* 11.9 
million youngsters - 1 of every 5 - were with their mother 
or their father only, a 62 percent increaae over the rate 
recorded in 1970, when 1 of every 9 youngateis lived with ^ 
only one parent. Most lived with their mothers; however, 
amall increases have been poated in the number of children 
living only with their father. 

Proportionately more black (60 percent) than white 
children (55 percent} had working mothera in 1983, Thia 
difference haa been narrowing in recent yeara aa white 
mothera have joined the workforce at a faster pace than black 
mothera. Nevertheleaa, at every age level, black children in 
t%io-parent familiea were atill more likely to have a working 
mother. 
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Black children were far wore likely than white children 
to be living with one parent (50 percent of black children, 
compared with 15 percent of white children). In one-parent 
fa^nilieti however, the aituation was the reverie; a larger 
•hare of white than black children had a working mother* 
Biapanic children were leaa apt than either white or black 
children to have %#orking mtheri. 

Regardleas of race, ethnic origin, or family type, 
children with a working wother were in families with consider- 
ably higher incomes, on /Average, than were children whose 
mother was out of the l/ibor force « The median income in 1982 
for all two-parent families with children was $29,500 when the 
mother worked and $23,500 when she did not. Median income in 
single-parent familifis was considerably lower, but the working 
mother made a substantial difference *- $11,400 versus $5,000 
when the mother wa/i out of the workforce. 

Generally, white children live in families with higher 
incomes than black children. For example, faujily Income for 
white, two-parent families with children averaged $30,000 
when the mother was in the labor force and $24,100 when she 
was not. Comparable median incomes for black families were 
$24,900 when the mother worked and $14,500 when she did not. 

For some mothers, work is an absolute necessity. It 
provides economic benefits that may constitute a major share 
of their offspring's support. In Karcha983, 29 percent of 
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all ohlldr«n 16.6 million in all were living in families 
in which thttir fathar waa ebaant (10.9 million) r unemployed 
(3.8 million) I or out of tba labor force (1*9 million). More 
than half of all black children and nearly one-fifth of all 
white children lived in one of these circumstancea. In each 
of these caaesf family income in 1982 was substantially 
greater when the mother was in the labor force. 

About 5.5 million families with children were in poverty 
during 1982, Nearly 10 percent of married couples with children 
were poor# compared with half of all families maintained by. 
\ women with children. For both family types # the incidence oi 

poverty increased aa family size grew. 

PISADVANTAGgS OP WOMEN IN THE LABOR MARKET 

Not all women live in poverty, but certainly women are 
a majority of the persons in America who are poor^ The data 
derived from the Current Population Survey released by the u]^ 
Bureau of the Census for March 1983 showed that nearly three 
out of five persons in poverty were female f or 56.9 percient 
of the total of nearly 35 million poor people in Americal 

Some poor women work outside the home, but most earn too 
little income to rise above the poverty threshold and remain 
above it. Women and their families are the overwhelming 
majority of persons seeking public assistance. 
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SptoUI problms uniqut to women impede their entry 
into the lebor force end elow their movement into jobs that 
provide adequate income* The berriere ere plentiful end they 
very# of oourse# with the individual woman. 

Women attempting to move from low^inoome ^'women's jobs^ 
are frequently discouraged by custom and the low expectations 
of employeiei diecriminationi lack of ^'reparation and skills 
required for emerging professionsi lack of information about 
jobs; fear of or lack of experience with machinery or toolai 
lack of Qhild care services; and traditional work-'schedules 
that do not easily acoommodate the dual roles women must 
typically assume - c^t work as breadwinner and at home as 
homemaker; andf on occaaionsf sexual harassment in the work- 
place. 

A major route upward and out of the lowest paid work 
is th:cough eduoationt Median annual earnings of women 
increase substantially the higher the educational attainment 
and no matccr what the marital circumstances of the worker. 
However* with the exception of divorced women, in 1982, women 
who had not obtained a high school diploma averaged less than 
$10,000 t*'^ year-*round, full<"time work. According to the 
Current Population Survey, Only 48 percent of women house- 
holders in povex'y were high uchool graduates in March 1983. 
\ much higner proportion of women who maintain families above 
\ne poverty line have completed high school (63 percent). 
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The impact of discriinination# harassiMint of all typ«o# 
limitad Mpaotation of aiQpIoyara# and amployar aaaumptions 
about a woman'a ''placa*' in tha work world affect tha woman's 
attitudo toward preparation for work and her t^xpcotation of 
what ie possible for her. The young woman's limited expecta^ 
tic* of what is possible can and often does lead her to abandon 
education or limit her future choices by the courses she seleccs* 

Limiting her education and her career options has grave 
consequences for the woman'a earnings potentiaU ' (ius# the 
circle is complete* Another barrier is erected thil\t prevents 
the woman from achieving equity in the Wforkplaoe* \^ 
^ Perhaps no barrier to women's employability ia ^« per- 
vasive and serious as child care* Lack of child car<| services * 
is an issue that cuts across income levels^ geographic areas, 
and race and ethnio groups. The lack of adt^quate child care 
facilities constitutes a barrier for mothers who seek training^ 
as well us for those who are employed* 

The data cited earlier on the dramatic iriorease in the 
numbers of very young children with working j^xfents under- 
scores the serious reed for solutions to the tihiic^ care 
problem* Moreover # many working women are retponaible for 
the care of elderly or disabled adults. 
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Sinott it is my understanding that other witnesses today 
will bring this Committee in«*depth information on child carei 
X will not attempt here to anticipate their data by reviewing 
comprehensively our viewpoints on the subject* I will say* 
however I that the Women *s Bureau has been at the forefront of 
very serious efforts to persuade employers of their workers* 



Uneedi for affordablef reliable, quality child care* We have 



perceived a growing awareness in the private sector of the 
needs also for before- and after-school care^ which is an 
area that awaits creative solutions at the community level. 

The Bureau has embarked upon several initiatives to 
encourage employer«*sponsored child care across the nation. 
One of the most visible efforts brought us together with the 
Rockefeller Foundation in a program to provide job training 
and placement for disadvantagea single heads of households* 
Funds were provided to four communlty«*based organisations to 
demonstrate effective techniques for providing employer- 
sponsored child care services to this client grou9« In the 
first year of funding » fiscal year 1983 f nearly 950 women and 
their 1,350 childron were directly served* The organisations 
worked with employers to increase their awareness of the 
effects of parenting responsibilities on the productivity of 
employers* At the same time, the Bureau worked with employers 
across the nation providing technical assistance, and increas- 
ing their level of awareness about the options available In 
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setting up such systems. The Woihen^s Bureau funded and 
oversc^w the production of a videotape on employee-sponsored 
child oare* The videotape provides informatioi/ on the 
different methods for providing ohild care Mid the value 
of undertaking such initiatives* It also ^hovs clips of 
actual systems put in place through the bureau's efforts* 
The tape will be available in the neai/ future for wide 
distribution. 

Experimentation with alternative work scheduling is 
beginning ko de0onstra^:e to employers another means of 
effectiviily removing obstacles to ^female employment* The 
need fueled^ again, by the multiple responsibilities 
shou-ldered by women as homemakersi family supporters and; 
sole breadwinners* It isi for example^ not always convenient 
f^or a woman with school ->age children to report for work at 
8s00 a*m.i when there are child care responsibilities re*- 
quired of her* 

Many U«8* firms have adopted, or are experimenting with, 
some type of alternative work pattern. In 1980, General Mill 
Inoorporatedi had Louis Harris and Associates, Inc* survey 
American families to determine needs and trends* The thtee 
policies that emerged as potentially the most helpful to 
working mothers and women planning to work were the right to 
resuitie work at the same pay and seniority after a personal 
leave of absence^ a choice between a 7 to 3, $ to 4* or 9 to 
5 workday I and the freedom to set a work schedule as long as 
the employee worked 70 hours every tiiro weeks; and 12 percent 
Adopted job sharing* 
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Thtt nost fr^quMtly ustd wo&m of alttrnative time 
scheduling in th« U.S. i« p>rt*'tiw •mploywnt > defined as 
any employment of less than 3r hours per «reek« Fourteen 
percent of all employed wrkers and 22 percent of all women 
workers were working part«-time volMntarily in 19d3« Svidence 
suggests that the supply of part«-time jobs is not keeping pace 
with the number of persons seeking such work* in January 1984 # 
22 percent of unemployed women were looking for part-time work. 

The National Longitudinal Survey data for 1966-74 (on 
married women 18«*49 years of age living with their husbands) 
provides interesting insights into the factors affecting a 
woman's choice of part-'time employment. During the six years 
of the study^ 60 percent of the mature women and 54 percent of 
the younger women who worked were employed in part-time joba at 
some pont. However, only 10 percent of the young women and 
21 percent of the mature %fomen were employed exclusively in 
part-time employment. Child care responsibilities were 
important factors in the women's attachment to part-time 
work. More children in the family and the presence of a 
preschocl-age child were among the major factors in causing 
a woman to prefer part-time to full-time work. 

Alon;: with edme of the advantages cited for part-time 
emploi^entf there ere certain drawbacks. Some critics view 
part-time jobs as a means of perpetuating the traditional 
division' of labor outside and within thit home and argue that 
part-time jobs are bad for women because they usually have 
low wages and little chance for advancement. Women do appear 
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to pay a prica for thair sohadula prafaranoas part«*ti{na amploy- 
nant is haavily oonoantratad in low^waga oooupationa (as a 
woman 'a fuXl^tlma work)* 

Anotbar oritioism of part-time amploymant has baen that 
it offers no fringe benefits or fewer or lower levels of fringe 
benefits that full**time employment* &owever# a recent survey of 
310 companies found that nearly SO percent of the firms were 
offering benefits to part-timersr usually prorated according to 
the hours worked. In slightly less than half (46 percent) of 
the companies^ permanent part-time employeea were offered the 
same variety of benefits aa were full-'time employees* 

According to a May 1980 supplement to the Census Bureau's 
Currant Population Survey^ in May 1960 about 7.6 million workers 
or 12 percent of all those on full*-timn^ nonfarm wage and salary 
jobs* were on flexitime or other sch \es that permitted them 
to vary, the time thair workdays began and ended* Flexitime 
schedules ware more prevalent among men than woman ^ and about 
13 percent of the 26*3 million parents in the survey could vary 
their beginning and ending hours* 

I am aubmitting for the reoo' a February Zi, 1961 » 
Department of Ubor press release which provides additional 
information about the survey results* 

A 1979 Conference Board euryey of over 1^500 companies 
in five major industries - manufacturing r inauranoe, banking^ 
gas and electric utilities^ and retailing'-** revealed that 
16 percent of the 570 reaponding companies reported some 
workers on a flexible work schedule. 
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Xnsur«no« oonpAnlM Mr« th« hMVlMt uMra of flexitime 
and had tht larfast ouabar of MployMs mo schadulad; and 
flaxitim* programs vara alKoat axolusivaly provided for 
vhita-^oollar parsonnal. 

It has baan suggattad that not all kinds of vorK or 
positions land thamsalvas equally well to alternative 
work 

patterns. Sonie supervisory work, some assembly-line operations^ 
work with naohines that must be monitored round the olockf 
offices 'and services that require cove^rage at specified times # 
work of specialists not easily replaced by others ml * these 
put constraints on the degree of flexibility that can be planned 
in a given situation. 

Whatever thci perceived advantages and disadvantages of new 
work schedules, in its 1981 report. Hew Work Schedules for a 
Changing Society, Work in America institute voiced the opinion 
that unprecedented deruogrephic and social trends - particularly 
the increase in working mothers ^ will encourage further experi** 
mentation with such schedules. By 1990, Work in America 
Institute expects rriore than 50 percent of the workforce to be 
on flexitime, compressed workweeks or workyears, permanent 
part«*tirae wor^, job sharing, or work sharing. 

In \ K ;lier mentioned, study for General Mills, 70 
percent of the corporate human resource officers queried 
thought their organisations were likely, ^in the subsequent 
five years, to adopt job sharing i €6 percent, freedoai to 
set a work schedule, as long as employees worked 70 hours 
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•vory two Maks; (0 paroant, a ehoioa batmen a 7 to 3^ 8 to 4, 
or 9 to 5 workday! 51 ptreant, a shortar workwaek with laaa pay; 
50 paroant, a fourriay mrktmak; and 37 paroanti work sohadulai 
that allow ona day to work at homa* 

In Uia Naroh 1979 Urban Inatituta publication Woinan in the 
Labor Foyca in 1990 # author Ralph S, 8»ith suggastad that ovar 
tha naxt daoada^ as tha damand for altarnativa work sohedulea 
inoraaaaSf tha IPadaral govarnnant is likaly to coma undar mora 
prassura to taka actions that will axpand part-time and flaxi*. 
bla-tima job opportunitias. **An important issue to be rasolvedf 
ha saidf ''is how altarnativa work schadulas can ba made available 
to more wman without parpr tuating occupational segregation and 
wage diffarantials.** 

Pregnant Workers and lieava After Childbirth 

. There is one mora issue for women workers that X am sure 
will command mora attention in tha future* Ny staff advises 
me that for some years now* no queition is mora frequently asked 
about rights than those about leave before and after childbirth* 
Can my boss fire me because I am pregnant? How long' can I expect 
them to hold my job? Zs there a specified number of %feeks? 
Honths? Do I get sick leave? Do X get unemployment? What 
about seniority? 

The 1978 amendments to Title VXI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 added signii?icant protections to priignant workers* 
For example^ an employer can no longer fir3 a worker solely 
because' sha is pregnant if she is capable of doing the job. 
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But as you know« t;h« law is basad on oondisoriminatlon arid 
names no apaoial banafita aaaociatad with ehildbirth. 

Unainployinant banafita ara availabia only for a pragnant 
woman otharwiaa gualifiadi that ia# if aha ia abla and 
availabia to work. Thay ara not daaignad to provida for 
tamporary diaabillty. 

tha baaic anawar to tha othar quaationa ia that the 
pragnant wonan, whan aha oooMia to tha tlna aba oan no longar 
work bafora childbirth and for tha period of phyaioaX diaability' 
immadiataly following tha births gatt' tha aaaia banafita # no more 
and no laaa, than any othar amployoe of that company who haa 
a tamporary diaabilityi fot axamplaf for an appandaotomyf a 
heart attaok, or an auto injury. 

Whara oompaniaa have atrong health care paokagaa and 
generoua aiok leave and diaability proviaionay a woman may 
be able to put together aa much aa aix weeka time off by 
combining aick and vacation leave. A recent aurvey l^aa 
found that no mora than 40 percent of employed women in tha 
United Statea work for auch companiea* Many more work for 
amaller amployera who have minimal fringe banefita* if miy 
at all. 

Only five 6^atea (California, Hawaii* Maw Jeraey, Hew York 
and Rhode Zaland) plua Puerto Rico have tamporary diaability 
inaurance (TDZ) lawa that provide ahort**term diaability for 
almoat all workara. In thoae Statea, f9ma Incomai at leaat, 
ia aaaured during a %rorkar*a diaability from, childbirth. 
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Our laws ar« #ilMt about any parlod of time a mothar - 
or Indoed a fathar wish to be at home to oare for an 

Infant child* 8om Mjj^oyara do permit a period of thrae or 
avon six months for ohllcL raari^o^, usually without payi but 
with protaction of tha job\and saniority* undar ganaral 
Title VII prinoiplas, if a o^pany provides suoh ohild*-rearing 
leave to a mother it would hav^ to make the same benf it available 
to a father as well* \ 

With the inoreaue of working ]>arants, more employers 
are beginning to look at leave policies, but many questions 
remain unansvrarad. In well->to-do families, a mother or father 
may choose to be a full«*ti^Ni parent forXsome time or to work 
part-time. Or they may be able to pay fo^ excellent child 
care if both parents want to continue fullAtime work* The 
very low-income tingle parent can turn to AFPC for support 
during the child's youngest years. But the family of modest 
means or the single parent just above the poverty level has 
very limited choices* 

Other countries have given much more thought to this 
policy area, and women who visit our Bureau from Asia, Africa, 
and Europe are amased at this void in policy in a country 
looked to as a leader in m^^ny areas of employment policy, 
I am not here to advocate any specific proposal. But so long 
as we continue to expect an increase in the numbers of working 
parents, we need to search for better solutions for infant 
oare in the family, as well as improved child**care arrangements, 
generally. 
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Mr* ChainMinf w« luivt d«iicrib«d soma of the • problems 
•nd chAllengM affecting woMn in the mrkforce* It ie only 
fair for ue to assume that you would expect us to bring forward 
some ideas of how to attack the problems and to provide you 
%;ith infoneation on th« ^lonen'e Bureau's efforts to assist in 
maeting some of these ohallanges to equity in the workplace for 
woiiMin. X wish now to fulfill your expectations in that regard* 

9h# nost important single factor affecting women's employ- 
mant opportunities will be the Ftate of the economy as a wholes 
and it has been the philosophy ot this. Administration to promote 
a healthy^ growing economy. Support for this philosophy is 
important in our efforts to increase employment opportunities 
for women* 

Discrimination is a factor which affects the employment 
opportunities available to woman. In those instances where 
discrimination denies aqual employment opportunity to women 
or to any other group protected by the law - strong enforcement 
of the laws against such discrimination is essential* 

X refer to the powerful %feapons against discrimination 
already written into the statutes. The Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
which requires equal pay for substantially equal wrk, and 
whose enactment was the result of Women's Bureau initiative 
over a pariod of yearsi Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, as amended, which prohibits discrimination 6n the basis 
of race, religion, color, sex or national origin in hiring. 
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job ola«sif loationi proMotioiii conpanutioni fringe benafitsi 
tarmination othar oonditiona of anploymanti Titla IX of the 
Bduoation Amandaanta of 1972 aa aMndadi which prohibita aax 
diaorinination in aduoation pro^rajfta raoaiving Padaral fin«* 
anoial aaaiatanoa; tha SmII iuainaaa Act of 1973f which 
prohibita tbr S«all Buainaaa Mainiatration fron practicing 
aax diacriaination againat any parson or aaall buainaaa concarn 
and tha Equal Cradit Opportunity Act of 1974 and B.0« 11246. 

Racogni sing that a growing^ haalthy aconomy and atrong 
anfoscamant of anti->diacrimination lawa ara aaaantialr wa 
com now to tha iinportanca of amploymant and training programai 
aapacially for wocnan on walfara* and long«>tarin homamalcara who 
laak paid amplcynant* 

Aa you knoWf tha Adminiatration'a major amploymant and 
training program ia provided for in JTPA^ tha Job Training 
Partnarehip Act* It waa during tha conaidaration of this 
lagialation# replacing tl.A Comprahenaiva Bmployieent and 
Training Actf that tha Woman* a Bureau raaliaed that woman 
could be tha greateat benefactors, Racognialng the aevare 
naeda of female aingla haa4a of houaeholda and their children r 
taan mothera^ and older woman needing to enter or ra«*antar the 
labor market f tha Bureau waa determined to take whatever atapa 
ware naceaaary to aaaure that thoae charged with implementing 
the Act were knowledgeable about the ooncerna of women and on 
the o#fit waya to addreaa thaae ooncerna. ^AlaOf atapa ware 
propoaad to anauve that woman and woman *a organisationa ware 
familiar with tha Aot*a proviaiona and the available aervicea 
to woman. 
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As toon «• tb« l«gi9Uti|oi was •Mot«d« thtt Women's 
Burssu issusd s puhliostioD susMCising snd snslysino the 
suijoj: provisions of tto^aw jptrtiouUrly as tlniy rsl^t^tf * 
s»pIoyMnt Slid training for vosniq. Ths rssponss to this 
publication has basn ovsnihilsiing, vith ovsr 23#OO0 oopiss 
distributed to date. 

Beyond that th# Bureau developed a siodel fonoat for 
oondttoting itorkshops on the law# holding the first two in 
Mew York City and San Juart# Puerto Bioo during ISSa^ with about 
350 peopld attending the two. In Detroit* Miphigan on January 
25i I9a4# the lfoiien*s Bureau launched a major initiative to 
conduct thirteen workshops, across the country by March 30«1984* 
Almost 1600 people have attended and participated in the 13 
workshops encompassing! State and local officials # including two 
Governors and several Nayorsi Private Industry Council represents- 

o 

tivas} community college adminietratorei business leadersi women's 
organisation leadersi and program operators, fhm foraat and 
selection of presenters has focused on the responsibility for 
JTPA at different levels ^ the Federal level* State level* and 
local levels. The tfoaen's Bureau staff reviews tbp li|W from our 
perspective to show how it can be used as a tool to break the 
welfare dependency cycle of women and their children. . 

As a result of the positive faedbaok and superb publicity 
which has accompanied the initiativsr the Bureau has received 
five Congressional requests to present additional workshops. 
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In £act# tenator Daniel Quayl^^ oo-author of JTPA, will 
partioipaU in a workshop in Indianapolis on May 7, 1984 
with tha Sacratary of Labor, Raymond Donovan, and nyaalf . 

Tha Woman • a Buraau ia now praparing a aariaa of techni- • 
cal aaaiatanoa guidaa (TAO'a) for publication and diatribution 
to aaaiat JTOA ataf f and othar raaouroa agancy ataf f in tha ^ 
davalopmant of apacif ic program plana to addraaa apaoial 
iaauaa ralatad to battar amploymant opportunitiaa for women. 

Bach pamphlat in tha aariaa dalinaataa a problam and 
auggaata apaoifio approachaa to aolving it. For example the 
TA3 on barriara givea mora than a doxen mathoda local com- 
munitiaa have uaad to aacura transportation for trainees, it 
identifiaa health care needa and referral aourcea and deacribaa 
how fitneaa programa can prepare women for phyaically demanding 
jobs . 

The eight tag's includes 

- Women with Special needs 

- Barriers to Women's Employment 

- Recruitment, Intake, Aaseaament and Counaeling 
«• Training 

- Job Development and Placement 

- Alternative Scheduling 

- Programming for Women in the Private Sector 

- Program Self Evaluation 
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The TAQ*s do not advooaU Mparttte progrwi £; . women i 
but rather adding services as necessary to ensure a woman's 
success in training and on the job. Service providers can 
adequately serve women through existing program* while still 
addressing their special needs. 

The Woaen's Bureau does not have a Mjor role in adminis 
taring training programs. The Mjor role is indeed carried 
by Govornors and Private industry Councils in local Service 
Delivery Jkreas in cooperation with local elected officialsi 
and^ in the C^partmenti by the Jtoiployment and Training 
Administration* 

Nevertheless, one of the Bureau** efforts to build the 
capacity of women for self«suff iciency has been its small 
but effective program of demonstration projects* It is 
abundantly clear that women, even Xow-inuome woman, are by 
no means a monolithic group. They find themselves : ^^ry 
different situations, often facing different, specialik^ed 
problems* 

Through very modestly funded activities, the Bureau 
has demonstrated creative approache:? to the issues involved 
in assisting various disadvantaged target groups of women to 
iind jobs. ::t has worked to open broauer career horizons 
and new nontraditional job options for low-income women, 
young and mature women, rural women, minority women, women 
offenders and other disadvantage groups*^ 
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\q th% programs r«o«ntly Implemented by the 
Women's Bureau ere projects dealing with sohool*^to«-work 
transition for young women, and training and placement for 
mature women r especially displaced homemakers* These demon- 
stration projects, however, are not a service delivery system 
in themselves* They serve to test new concepts and develop 
^ models which local communities may later choose to use or 
adapt • 

We would now like to highlight a f^w of the Women's 
Bureau programs which are addressing the needs of poverty- 
stricken women. 

Tennessee - Tombiqbee Waterway Construction Prelect 

The Women Bureau concern for the low economic status 
of southern rural women prompted the Bureau to fund, through 
its Atlanta regional office, a cooperative project to increase 
the participation of women in construction work connected with 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway. A woman wi^s hired to carry 
out special outreach to women and to coordinate with unions, 
contractors. State and local governments, and community 
oased organisations to develop targeted recruitment, training 
and placement efforts* 

As a direct result of this outreach r female employment 
participation did increase. At the peak of construction, the 
Federal goals for women in construction ^,^^6 met. Successful 
retention methods were adopted by directly working with the 
unions and the non*union contractors to increase the numbers 
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and r«t«ntlon r«t«s of iiOMn. Mv^ral training programs were 
initiated and afforti iNira put forth to raoruit^ train and 
plaoa woman in thaaa nontraditlonal jobs along tha Tannaasaa-* 
Tombigbaa Waterway. Tha oonstruotlon of tha Tann*Toin Waterway 
affordad rural wonien« for tha flrat tlmaf an opportunity to 
antar,^tha nontraditional oonatruction workforce in a vary 
positiva Banner. 

Women in Montraditional Caraers * WIHC 

Tha WZHC leodal waa davalopad and institutionalised in the 
Portland, Oregon Publio 8ohool System. The nodal inoorporataj 
classroom instruction # nontraditional job exploration in the 
community and training of achool ataff to help them become 
aware of the need for nontraditional career planning for young 
women and how occupational choices nay affect lifetime earning 
potentials. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the WZKC model is 
the curriculumi which provides a detailed course of cla«isrobm 
instruction on occupational and labor market information 
designed for high school juniors and aeniors. An imaginative 
series of axercisesi journal writing, and an activity guide 
which integrates humor, facts and instruction to help young 
women axamine their own expectations and feelings about career 
planning. 
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The ourrioulwn also utilisM • oonununity-based learning 
Strategy a student spends a specified period of time 

actually working with a woman in a nontraditional field* This 
experience is further augmented by other community**based 
activities such as career days at local community colleges, 
job search and interviewing skills taught by private sector 
personnel offices, and nontraditional counseling services* 

WINC was deaigned to serve as a model for institutionalising 
a school -to-work transition program throughout a school system* * 
in 1982, the Women's Bureau began an initiative to replicate 
the Portland project* Workshops have been held in cities across 
the country to acquaint school officials with the WINC concept 
and curriculum and to explain the proceas used in Portland for 
organizing » gaining support for and implementing a nontraditional 
careers program* The workshops also show how all or part of the 
WINC curriculum materials can be used, based on the current 
status of prevocational instruction in the achool* 

As a result of the workshops i a number of school systems 
are working with the WZNC model* While the program wan 
designed tox young women, school systems have found it so good 
that they are adapting it for use with boys as well as girls* 

During FY* 84, the Women's Bureau will sponsor a national 
WZMC conference to inform high-level policymakers about the 
WINC program and enlist their support in integrating lha con- 
cept into school systems throughout the country* 
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Project la— t Indlvidunl P^v^lop^n^nt and Entr>pr»n»urial 
Activiti#f 

Bourn of thm momt InpovMlshed woMn in the. United States 
are living in rural Nisaissippi, Xn an ettort to adareaa 
the needa ot this target group # the NoMn'a Bureau tunded 
Coahoma Junior Collegei in Ciari»daie# li&ssiMippi# to provide 
vooational-teohnioal training and job placement aasiatance 
to minority women vho maintain tamxiies* The project has 
assisted about 50 Mississippi Delta women # who are 35 years 
of age or pver^ to enter occupations traditionaiiy occupied 
by men. 

The project is an example of a partnership effort between 
the Federal government and educational institutions to prepare 
economically disadvantaged persons to enter the job market. 
Zt is providing an effective prograin for serving the needs ot 
rural women who are low income^ who lack marketable employment 
skills, and who have a high rate ot xiixteracy and may be 
displaced farm workers. The women are gaining basic skills 
Huraining in such airaaa as oonstruction masonry, welding, 
carpentry, entrepreneurial skills, law enforcement, ^nd paramedic 
technology. 

Through non**federal funds and as a supportive service 
for the women, child oare and bus transportation were provided 
during the day and evening enabling the women to attend training. 
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Among thm 50 p*rtioip«nts, on««third are continuing 
theii* training and achooiingj approximately one-third were 
placed in summer jobs and one*-third %fere placed in regular 
jobs • 

WB Nd!.ional Job Fair/Talent Bank Initiative 

During FY 1983 the Komen'a Bureau f through each of the 
regional offices^ funded job fairs and the establiE.' ment ot 
talent banks. The objective ot this national initiative wa6 
to assist women f many of whom were low income, in securing 
private sector employment by (1) ma!cing them aware o£ the 
range of potential job opportunities available in the local 
labor market; and (2) providing a mechanism for them to identity 
and compete for specific job openings through a talent bank. 
Moreover^ partici^.-.its were assisted in preparing job resumes* 
and were counseled on how to respond in interview situations. 

Tne success of this initiative was measured not only by 
the placement of nearly 200 women in jobs at the Job Fairs 
but also by the continuing positive response from the employers 
in the use of the Talent Bank which has resulted in about one^tenth 
of the 6,600 Job Fftir participants getting permanent employment. 
The jobs have varied from traditional to nontraditional and nave 
included such jobs as sales representatives, engineers* clerk- 
typist «, repair technicians, and accountants. 
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High T#chnoloQy Training for flinoltt H>ad» of Houg^hQidn 

Th« High Technology Training for 6ingl« a«ad« of Households 
Project op«r«t«d by thm (tst« of lf«»hington Community College 
Dietrict 17, di^netreted the uee of coiimunity oolXegee a 
treining reaouroe and the effectiveneaa of ahort-term training 
^ for high technology joba. Thirty wonen were trained in five 

occupational areaa - vord proceaaing, bookkeeping, ward aecretary, 
microprooeaaing, and electronica aaaenbly. Three of the five 
oocupationa are conaidered high technology fielda. The 
participanta vera mainatreamed into exiating community college ' 
programs, following apecial curricula adopted from regular 
college courae offeringa. Thii Community College did the 
recruitment, orientation, aupport akilla training, cotmaeling, 
and job developaient aervicea, 

Participanta were aingle heads of households, with one 
to three dependenta. The suijorlty were receiving public asais- 
tance, unemployment benefita, or aocial aecurity. Ml were 
low income. ^ Bach had either a^high achool diploma or a GED 
certUicate, Over half were between 25 and 35 years of age« 

After recruitment and iatake, acreening, and a comprehen- 
aive orientation program, the participants were advanced into 
regular community college programs, with faculty adviaora 
providing academic guidance, and project ataff conducting 
aupport group activitlea and offering ongoing counaeling 
services. Three weeks of support skills workshops, consisting 
of life skills, self-*esteem/#9sertiveness^ snd job seeking 
skills training were deaigned to enhance ^ployability and 
retention in jobs* 
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The project •ffeotivuly dmonttrated the fee«ibility 
of shotrt-term (6 months) oomuAity college training as a 
meana of increasing the eiaployability of low income^ female 
heads of households* While participants in these condensed 
programs did not complete all of the requirements necessary 
for cosmiunity college certificate programs# the training did 
increase employabilit % A few problems associated with heavy 
course loads were resolved through intervention by instructors 
and participant counseling. Overall, the mainstrearoing approach 
worked very well and is replicable. 

Small Business Initiative of the Woman^s Bureau 

The Women's Bureau has long been interested in entrepre- 
neurial opportunities as a means for helping women move from 
the home to the workforce. We have worked and will continue 
to work with the Office of Women Business Ownership in the 
small Business Administration to encourage and facilitate 
business o%mership as a viable career option for women. 

TWO specific projects which were funded by the Women *s 
Bureau to assist wmen to become entrepreneurs are* 

start on Success (SOS) Program 

The Door Opener Orr •>ation in Mason City, Iowa, trained 
low-income displaced homen».u ,v-S and mature women in organisation 
and management skills necessary for operafing their own busi- 
nesses* creation of new businesses and eventual employment 
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opportunitiM fo:c oth^r woMn mrm r«Iat«d gosla; Thir project 
rMohed alaost 100 woMn. 

PiiPlftced Howimtkw Pro<jryawf 

Dndet. oontraet >flth tlui Bwmu^ the Displaced HoMmekere 
Network, In., developed « 'bow-to** Mnuel on funding altar- 
natives for displaced ho w ewi k er prograns that focused on\ 
entrepreneurial options, auph as hoM health csre buainesaes. 
This basic "hov^to" guide in<Httdes awng other features t 
(1) the identification of the types of businesses likely to \ 
succeed in a given connunityi (2) ^e preparation of business 
plans I (3) the finsncing of new busii^esses vith particular 
reference to resources available to noh«*profit groups; and 
(4) the development of cash**flow projects for new businesse» 
which will employ displaced hotnemkers. The nam is only 
one of many kinds of technical assistance the network has 
provided to homemakers who need help in making the transition 
to paid employment* A new grant was awarded to the Displaced 
Homemakers Network, inc. in February XSiSI* 

Mr* Chairman, we have presented none of these small^^scale 
experiments as a panacea* Many break new ground in addressing 
vtv difficult problems, but we are etill in the process of 
li Jevsluating the diverse approaches to determine which have the 
v[|bcst potential for replication. He will be pleased to provide 
more information at s later date* » 
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We also a© not view th«M project* as a substitute for 
•ustalned efforts at building a strong economy, nor for 
freeing the workplace of discrimination. Nevertheless, we 
believe that such innovations, and also such creative programs 
as those you will hear about from other spokespersons, are 
vitally needed. They provide new information and insight and 
may indeed provide a basis for broader scale future planning \ 
and policy-making. 

This concludes my remarks. I appreciate the opportunity 

to appear before this Committee and would be pleased to respond 

to any questions you may have. 

Representative Snowb. Thank you. Thank you very much, Ms. 
Alexander. I certainly appreciate your informative statement m- 
forming us as to what exactly the Women's Bureau is doing con- 
cerning women trying to enter the workforce. 

There is no question— and I think that your statement illustrat- 
ed the point— that child care arrangements is an issue that needs 
to be addressed continuously. There is no question that availabUity 
and affordability are two of the greatest issues concerning child 
care if we are gomg to allow women access into the work force. 

Can you tell me from your experience as Director of the 
Women's Bureau and because of your demonstration projects and 
working with various employers around the country what has been 
your response from those employers? What are their reasons for 
deciding to or not to offer child care facilities, and what has 
worked best for them? , . . . 

Ms. Alexander. For the past 2 years we have been carrying out 
national and regional programs, and we are very proud to report 
that we have had some success. Through the work we have done 
with the Rockefeller Foundation we have created the model demon- 
stration projects. , . , ^ i. u ^ 
In our 10 regions, we have carried out projects to establish em- 
ployer-sponsored child care in their regions. There appears to be 
growing corporate interest in providing child care services by em- 
ployers experiencing the effects of a changing work force where 
employers are part of a two-wage earner family situation and this 
affects both the wife as well as the husband, when you have two 
-employed people in the family working. 

We have received some very positive responses and it appears 
from our experiences that the mformation and referral systems 
have been very, very well received. Some corporations have actual- 
ly set up onsite centers; some are discussing cafeteria benefit plans; 
and we have been enheartened by the response that we have re- 
ceived, especially from banks, hospitals, and insurance companies 
around the country. 
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Representative Snowe. Can you give us an idea as to how many 
have responded in terms of setting up day care facilities? Do you 
have any idea? 

Ms. Alexander. In each one of our 10 regions we have had one 
system, at least, provided. Now, when I say a "system," I am not 
saying really an onsite center because it could take the form of an 
information and referral system. It could take the form of an onsite 
center, cafeteria benefita, or various approaches. 

We have worked out in California, in Pasadena. We set up a 
center at a hospital site. We have worked very actively with the 
First National Bank of Atlanta* They set up an onsite center there. 

We have worked in helping to establish an information and re- 
ferral system which was established by the Oeneral Accident Insur* 
ance Co. for its 1,500 employers; the Zayre iCoip. of Nantick, MA; 
and we have also been working very closely with the White House 
Office of private sector initiatives in discussing with chief corporate 
executive ofGcers the benefits to be derived Irom the sponsorship of 
some type of a child care system. I 

Representative Snowe. What seems to work best for most busi- 
nesses, an onsite facility or any other kind oi' an arrangement? 



are working very well. 
X) see what is going to 



Ms. Alexander. Yes. The on»ite facilities 
Some corporations are sitting back waiting 
happen as other corporations talk e the initialtive, but we are beqgrin- 
ning to see the effects of some onsite centers which have already 
been established by utili2dng some of the teix benefits provided in 
the 1981 Economic Recovery Tax Act. ' 

Very, very popular are the information' and referral systems 
whereby a person can go to a central source and find out where 
child care services and facilities are provided and referrals are 
made into those systems. 

Representative Snowe. Which child care arrangements do 
women rely on most often? Is it public sector, private sector, rela- 
tives? What is generally the case from your own experience and ob- 
servations? 

Ms. Alexander. We are seeing a combination of factors. Repre- 
sentative Snowe. No longer can the woman depend upoii the rela- 
tive or the mother to take care of the children because she is in the^ 
work force also. 

Some of the community based centers are being very, very ac- 
tively utilized. Child care centers established by the private sector, 
some not for profit as well as the profitmaking organizations, are 
appearing to catch a \t eat deal of attention. 

Child care services /hich are provided in the home are also very, 
very popular. 

Representative Snowe. Do you think the Federal Government 
should £:et more involved in providing assistance for child care for 
women? For example, I see it as a twofold problem; not only avail- 
ability, accessibility, but the ability t afford child care. 

I noted in someone else's testimonv here this morning that in 
talking about the average cost of child care it may be $3,000 and 
up. Obviously, as you mentioned in your own testimony, most 
women fall in the poverty category or just above it. 

So they are in no way in a position to afford child care. 
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Ms. Alexander. We recognize in the Bureau that this is a very, 
very, very, important factor that women need in order to get them 
either into the work force or let them remain in the work force. 
We also recognize, too, that the need for child care is virtually lim- 
itless in our country and that the Federal budget is not. 

That is one of the reasons why we have worked so very hard and 
devoted so much of our resources to working with the employers 
and private sector community groups to try to help to expand child 
care services and to educate our public as to the benefits that can 
be derived by making such services available to women who are in 
the work force; and by ''benefits'' I mean the woman is far more 
satisfied on the job, or the man, for that matter, who may have the 
responsibility of the care. 

Productivity rates increase. We have seen data on that. We can 
keep people in the work force where they have opportunities for 
upward mobility rather than dropping in and out of the work force 
when they do not have to worry about the care of their children. 

Representative Snowe, Do you notice, Ms. Alexander, a differ- 
ence in response, depending on the size of the business, whether or 
not it is a small business? You also indicated in your testimony 
that many women work for small businesses. 

Does it make a difference in this respect, whether it is a large 
corporation or small business, that it can have the ability to pro- 
vide some form of child care arrangement? 

Ms. Alexander. Yes. The larger the corporation, we feel, the 
more apt they are to be willing to provide this service; the more 
income, the more tax writeoffs, the more benefits that will accrue, 
and the more people they are servicing. 

On the other hand, it has been encouraging to see that some 
small businesses have joined together in consortium operations to 
make these services available. So they are combining their small 
resources in order to provide this service; and that has been dem- 
onstrated to work quite well in some areas. 

Representative Snowe. Do you think the Congress should ad- 
dress this issue more than we have in the past? As you know, we 
have passed an increase in tax credits and the administration did 
support additional increases in tax credits for dependent care. 

But there is also, another issue concerning refundability which 
reaches down into the lower income categories of women in this 
country, particularly those whose tax credit exceeds their tax li- 
ability. 

Would you suppoii; such an effort? 

Ms. Alexander. Yes. I am very heartened to see the work that 
has been done by the Congress and the attention that has been 
paid to the need of these women. We, in the Bureau, have been fol- 
lowing this congressional activity, very closely and we are very 
pleased to work with Congress in trying to come up with some cre- 
ative solutions, helping those women who have this need and who 
are in the work force and really need to remain there in order to 
become economically self-sufficient. 

Representative Snowe. To what extent do you think that sex dis- 
crimination plays a role in the wage and earnings gap that has 
been so often cited between men and women? 
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Ms. Alexander. I cannot sit here and tell you, Representative 
Snowe, that the work environment is free of any type of sex dis- 
crimination. Women are still encountering it in the work force to a 
degree. 

There are other factors we need to look at, also the types of work 
that women perform in the work force. We are working, in the 
• Bureau, to inform young women about the selection of careers that 

will lead them to greater mobility in the work force; will direct 
them into jobs that will permit them to earn more money than 
maybe their parents have earned; or will move them out vf the 
low-income scales of the work force. 

We are also conscious about the fact that many women are stuck 
in deadend low-paying jobs and we are trying to make some type of 
headway into that area also. We are also very much concerned 
about the fact that our women really do need to be educated. 

We know that there seems to be some type of a relationship be- 
tween the level of education, the type of work a woman is able to 
perform and her ultimate pay; and we are very heartened to see 
that many of our professional schools today have a majority 
woman population. 

I think that over the years, as we begin to make these inroads 
into some of the support systems neededf by wonien and encourag- 
ing them to follow into some of the nontraditional areas of work, to 
remain in and pursue higher education we may ultimately begin to 
see a narrowing of this gap. 

Representative Snowe. Does your Bureau get involved in any 
kind of educational program or pamphlets regarding sexual harass- 
ment in the workplace? 

Ms. Alexander. We have been following that very closely and 
we are in the process of putting together a pamphlet which we 
want to have prepared very soon and available to disseminate to 
our public* 

Representative Snowe. Did you find there is a lot of interest 
among women in terms of the response to your Bureau at all con- 
cerning that? 

Ms. Alexander. Yes, there is. We have many questions that 
come in, letters that come to us from outside interested people 
looking for help; sources that they can go to to receive assistance 
on harassment, how to counteract it; and how support systems can 
be established in o^ der to overcome some of the sexual harassment, 
how to identify it and also how to conduct themselves when they 
encounter it. 

I Representative Snowe. Another area that seems to be a major 

problem insofar as women entering thf^ work force is, of course, 
transportation. A lot of women have been in the position of being 
unable to provide transportation to either the child care facility or 

< to their job. 

Do you have any ideas, or has the Bureau been working on that 
issue particularly? 

Ms. Alexander. Not in particular, but under the Job Training 
Partnership Act, transportation can be provided as one of the sup- 
port systems; and as this act gets more and more—well, as people 
become more and more familiar with it, we will begin to identify 
what are some ol the creative things that can be done under this 
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act in order to make job training possible for women; and certainly 
we do recognize the fact that transportation is a very, very impor- 
tant component, and we would be very pleased to do some more 

"^^B^pre^sni^ive 'Ssoyni. What is the Bureau's involvement with 
the Job Training Partnership Act? What precisely are your respon- 

Ms*' aLxander. Well, very early on, afl I testifi^. we recognjaed 
the fact that there were two target groups smgled out under that 
bai: AFDC recipients, the majority of which are women; and youth. 
We do not administer any programs, per se, under the act, but^ 
have been busy informing our public, our women pnmanly, abot. 
the act, what it contains; informing the P^yate industry councils 
about the contents of the act. encouraging them to make sure that 
women are properly served under the act; and workmg with our 
community based organization, encouraging them to recommend 
women to be appointed to the private mdustry councils so that sen- 
sitivity to the job training needs of women will be recognized and 

^^Rep^ntative Snowe. I have a number 6f other questions which 
I will submit to you in writing to have you respond because ot the 

constraints in time. . . , „^^^u, 

[The response to additional written questions was subsequently 

supplied for the record:] 
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RBSP0N8E OF LBNORA CoUC AlXXANDRR TO ADDITIONAL WRITTEN QUKSTIONB POflKO 

RlIPaKSENTATIVE SnOWE 1 

U.S. D«partm«nt of Later 



JUL 191984 

Hcfiorable Olynpla J, Snowe 
ikxise of RepreaentAtives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congresswanan Snowe: 

I «i3>r«ciat0d yo«r invltaticn to appaar ^tcoM the Joijit ESooraaic Ccnodttae to 
diflcuss thft oonoems of wcarJcLng imnan* Your interest in tha ii*TO«*s Bureau aivl 
ita cmBtituency it hadrtwamlng. I apologize for the delay in reBponding to 
your lettar of April 2Jrd addreased to Rutli Shinn, but hope tl'e followij^g 
information ia still relevant: 



QuestioTi It 

(a) How is the infonration gleaned from your workshops translated or 
diBsminated to a Xaoger audience? 

(b) Hew do ocraonunities and waien's groups beccine involved in your 
pttxpcms) and 

(c) Hew dt:es the Moron's Busteau chrose \Mch projecta to fund? 
Anawer I: 

(a) Xnfc'LiBatlon is gleaned from our demonstration projects and workshops 
through nwithly or quarterly reports submitted by the contractorts) , 
final reports, and "How-to<!ui<^" developed as the final product at 
the conclusion of the demonstration project (s) . Information from the 
Wctien*8 Bureau daacxiatrati/.M projacta and workslvfw is diMwlnatad in 
variCTia ways. Of nmjor li^portanoa are our publications, fte UJually 
publijBh the Bow-to-Oildea, as wall as using data gathendd through the 
effort in other I^ihllcatlons of interest to wonan. IM.i inahles us to 
publish materials covering a bacoad range of issues af fucting women and 
vcrJc/ and then distribute than using our maJ.iing list which includes 
vramen's groups, oamffiity^-based organizations, schooliJ and public 
Libraries^ collcsgea atvi universities, etc» 



Ofijce ol <he Seurf tary 
Women's Surciu 
W«$hlnoion. 0 C 202 »0 
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Most recently, the P. rtwu f^jndcd a contract, which will pnxJuoe 
''How^* manuals for a solaction of our nost successful dononatration 
irodBl projacta whidi were Jjtplmented betwewi 1 J78 and 1981. Ohe 
contract includea devolofittent of a plan for dissminating the models 
natict»fide. (X»TmmitiMbkfl€Hi organizations, wcmen's groqpa and other 
Bcrvioe providers wiU bewsfit directly fxon thane guidsja when they 
ar« paxxlucfld toward tha end of this year. 

(b) As you Know, tho HMn*a Bureau has a uroail staff with only 29 persons 
in the ten Federal logions. Because of the aforementioned, it is 
ii^jeratiVB that staff network vdth other oatwunity leaders and wcmen's 
gron« to Inplwwnt our board rar^ of initiatives. In niany 
instances, wren's groups beoaroe involved with the aireau through 
co-eponsorahip of puxjgraOB. Special workshops, Byn|)oaia and other 
kiwis of Bwtlngs are held, and oaraunity iroribers oro invited as 
participants or presenters. In many cases, ^the ftireau is the iiipetus 
around which a wcron's oorarunity organizatioh forms. After* v« nurture 
such a gro» for awhiX«, we qpin it off and spcnsor additimU. groups 
or natworks. In this way wa are able to maadjaize our visibiUty and 
our resources, 

(c) Projects are chosen for funding based on priorities established by the 
Bureau in keeping with tiie mission statancnt and* tiwf goals and 
objectives. We work within the Bureau to identify issues of concern 
to wa»in. We work thraigh national and local to asoertai** 
their priorities. Wa receive unsolicited proposals, arid wb follcw 
through in areas of research already underway. Of course, onoe a 
ccno.pt has boen developed, then the Bureau folldws the prescribed 
governtent prxxwrernent prooeaa to obtain a contractor to carry out the 
procurwent. 



Que stion 11 >_ 

_ \ 

(a) in addition io the Wonen's Bureau ** success stories" abcut the best 
nBana of integrating and pronoting wanen in the. vorkplace, have there 
been any pixjgr tins, that, for one raasa^ or another, haven't been 
successful? la thare anythine that can be leaifned from the prograras? 

Answer II r 

As notai abovo, the Wbmen^s Bureau has funded daionstratioi^ projects 
as a i»Dud of determining "how-to" iapleroent spacial progrwae or to 
address specific issues. In addition, the ^c^u funds research 
projects in areas of emerging interest to wcmen in the labor force 
Siich r««ult in pubUcatlons as well as moael demonstration projecU. 
As a result, wo are able to asoertain very useful infoni«tion fran 
each of our project or program initiatives. We laam which program 
coiponents work best in eadtx cituatlon and ore able to forwilate 
appropriate strategies and alteratives./ Iherefore, we oonsixler all 
of our projects a«a programs have bee(n successful even when the 
results have priinari'y shown us the leai&t effective way to serve 
woman. ' 
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Representative Snowe. But, finally, in your opinion what is the 
most important and critical aspect of helping women find jobs? Is it 
classroom training or skill training programs, counseling or job 
search assistance? 

Ms. Alexander. I think it is a combination of all of the above. 
Along with that, some women who maybe have been absent from 
the job force for a period of time may need extra training combined 
with counseling. „ . , v 

Sometimes some of those factors are single. Sometimes they have 
to be put together into a package so that the woman can go into 
the work force and feel very comfortable. 

For example, take the situation of a displaced homemaker who 
has been out of the work force for a long time. Her skills may be 
dormant or she may not have skills that are relevant for today s 
work forc6» 

She may have fear about moving into the work force, not under- 
standing the demands which may be expected of h: r. Under the 
displaced homernakers' program that type of a woman ^i^en job 
training, counseling and other support systems so that she is able 
to go out into the work force. 

Once she does join the employment ranks sometimes those sup- 
portive services need to be continued for a while until she becomes 
totally independent. 

Representative Snowe. Well, I thank you very much, Ms. Alex- 
ander, and appreciate your testimony here today. It wao certainly 
very informative. 

Ms. Alexander. Thank you. 

Representative Snowe. Next we will hear from Ms. Carolyn 
Shaw Bell, professor of economics at Wellesley. 

Ms. Bell. Thank you for inviting me this morning. 

Representative Snowe. Thank you. We would appreciate it if you 
could summarize your statement, "Mfi. Bell, if you can. 

Ms. Bell. I shall do that, indeed. 

Representative Snowe. Thank you, 

STATEMENT OF CAROLYN SHAW BELL, KATHARINE COMAN PRO- 
FESSOR OF ECONOMICS, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, 
MA 

Ms, Bell. Because I bring a somewhat different point of view 
than the other witnesses— namely that of an economist— I would 
like to begin by saying that it i-^ not generally understood that al- 
though th( gross national product of this country more than dou- 
bled in rea.' terms over the last 20 years it would not have hap- 
pened had it not been for wovnen, . 

If you look at my prepared statement, you can see why. Again, 
most people do not realize that in this country, as is true of most 
industrialized countries, the labor force participation among men 
has been decreasing steadily. 

Well, if you have a smaller percentage of men in the labor torce 
it is impossible to increase production unless you hav^ a makeup 
factor, which you can see clearly on that chart. It follows that the 
women's participation in the labor force also maintained the very 
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high levels of national income to which we have beconrie accus- 
tomed despite the most recent recession. / 

If that is true, then clearly this committee should look'at the em- 
ployment opportunities for women in the future because it is a 
question of the level of our national income, the level of econoinic 
growth, the extent to which we will be competitive with countries 
in other parts of the World, and the extent to which all of us will 
be better off. 

It is not labor force growth alone that makes for economic 
growth, it is getting those people employed and, furthermore, get- 
ting people employed where they are most productive. It makes no 
sense simply to say, *'Well, women's labor force participation is in- 
creasing. Therefore, economic growth will take place/' It will not. 

We will all suffer unless the specific productive potential o' 
women is fully utilized. What this means is that since two-thir^ 
the newcomers to the labor force, between now and the end 
century will be women — and, again, two out of evei'y thrt ow 
workers, therefore, be important; and it is their productiv* y that 
we should be addressivig. 

Clearly there are paradoxes in looking at women as employees. 
The educational levels of men and women are identical. The new 
labor force that is developing now will contain a higher proportion 
of college graduates. More of them will be women. 

There is no significant difference by sex as to average years- -of 
school completed, but nevertheless women's eipplovmefit aoes not 
resemble that of men at alL The rnostjpeedttrdata foi* Occupational 
segregation, which Ms, Alexander nrientioned, note that the biggest 
advance for women since 1970 has come in the occupation designat- 
ed as managers and professionals. 

Well, what the data do not show but what can be obtained from 
another source is that over the same decade, more an<^ more 
women have gone into business for themselves. This increase in 
managers did not come about through any recognition by employ- 
ers of the potential productiveness of women, not in the least. 

If you look at segregation where women are working for other 
people, then there has been no significant change at all. 

It is that aspect that I would put as central to the entire question 
of women in the labor force. I would like to mention another way 
in which men nnd women are becoming more similar, that is 
shown on chart 2 in my prepared statement. It used to be that the 
working woman had a much shorter worklife and people talked 
about women not being really attached to the labor force, whatever 
tHat means. 

This is rlearly less true. A 21-year-old person today who enters 
the labor lorce can expect to be employed about 80 years if female 
and only more years if male. This represents an average work 
life doubling for women while the average worklife for men has de- 
creased. 

Again, if this is true, why do we still have th.^ wage gap? You 
asked Ms. Alexander to what extent this wage gap could be ex- 
plained away by factors other than discrimination. The truth is 
that all of the best research shows that somewh-^re between 15 and 
20 percent of the wage gap still remains unaccounted for by any- 
thing except discrimination. 
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Now, my iwint as an economist is not whether this is right or 
wrong, or bad. It is inefficient. We are all suffering from keeping 
women in occupational segregated jobs because if they can be more 
productive in other jobs, who suffers? Never mind them. We all 
suffer. 

Every single person in this room and in the country as a whole 
loses with addressing questions of how the committee can help and 
support women, and ameliorate their conditions and all of this that 
you frame your focus on the broader focus of how to improve eco- 
nomic welfare for the United States of America, because all of us 
are losers in this present situation. 

We are, in effect, deliberately living in an economy that could be 
more productive. ^ 

I would like to turn to another point about this productiveness 
and efficiency argument which I think is essential and this refers 
to the number of children who are now living in poverty, most of 
them living in single-parent families headed by women. 

The absolute number of children in poverty has increased over a 
period wh'jre the total number children has decreased, on account 
of the baby boom's coming to an end. So you have fewer children, 
overall, the you did 10 years ago. You have fewer poor people 
than you had 10 years ago, although the poverty has been increas- 
ing in the last 2 years. 

But you have more, absolutely more, poor children. Who suffers r 
We are all going to suffer. It is these children who are going to be 
the workers of the future. 

We already know that poor children have learning disabilities, 
that they have health impairments. They are simply not going to 
be efficient, not as productive; and you and I and everybody else 
alive 20 years from now are being shortsighted in keeping these 
children poor. 

As far as providing for both the poor children and the single 
mothers, I recognize that the committee is concerned with support 
systems like day care, flextime, and other very specific programs. I 
would have two verj' general recommendations. 

First of all, I think that Congress does better when it avoids leg- 
islating very specific provisions because people's preferences matter 
a great deal. There are women who simply do not approve of any 
kind of day care center. , , j 

They would prefer to employ someone known to themselves ard 
their family. There are other women who think this is horrendous. 

From that point of view, I would hope that this committee and 
the Congress could address somewhat broader provisions, like 
giving people money so that they can obtain the kind of child care 
provisions they, themselves, wish. . 

One last point specifically to the question of child care. It is the 
case that every industrialized country except one has children s al- 
lowances. These are outright ber -fits paid to a family with chil- 
dren. , . , . , , 

They are, of course, taxable so that high income people who re- 
ceive these benefits turn them ail back to the Government. They 
are estabjlished nol, as a matter or rightness and morality and 
being niah to our children, but because these other countries recog- 
nize t the ch'ldren of today will be the workers of the future 
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and the better off we make our children today, the better off we 
will all be in the future. 

I do not understand, I never have understood why the United 
States is the only country in the industrialized world which does 
not have a system of child allowances. You mentioned the question 
of the refundability of the employment— I never can remember the 
initials—tax deduction, and that is a case in point. 

There are people— most of them are over 65 and receive Social 
Security income — who get actual checks back from the Govern- 
ment, this is already refunded, when those people are employed 
and pay Social Security taxes. I think refundability should have 
been written into the law in the first place, but beyond refundabil- 
ity— which, after all, only helps those who are already paying 
taxes— why not go the next step, which is a children's allowance to 
all children? 

There are innumerable ways in which it c mid be set up and I 
certainly do not want to design a specific program here and now. 
Let me mention a coui^.e rf other specific issues instead, going back 
to the employment of women, this two-thirds of all the new work- 
ers in the next 20 years, in their most productive work opportuni- 
ties. 

How do we do this? I would hope that the committee could main- 
tain contact with all of the programs that are currently being con- 
sidered in Congress now, with those that were legislated earlier 
and are now in the process of being implemented, and with other 
congressional committees. 

For example, the Job Training Partnership Act that Ms. Alexan- 
der commented on, her workshops, her demonstration models are 
superb. But how many women are actually getting employed by the 
Job Training Partnership Act as other than day care providers, 
typists and all these other well known jobs? 

We have had similar experience in previous acts that were tar- 
geted toward women beginning with the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act in the l960's followed by CETA. Both of those pieces of 
law had specific provisions in them that women and minorities be 
g:*ven priority. 

Yet if you look at the figures you will find that the people who 
benefited wera not women and minorities in proportion to their 
share of the client population. Even under the WIN Program, 
which is designed specificallv for the mothers, these single mothers 
I was just talking about, who are in poverty and receive welfare, 
who get referred to jobs? 

Men, under the WIN Program, get referred to the higher paying 
jobs than do the women under the WIN Program. It is this sort ot 
program already on the books and in existence that could be very 
much improved if Congress would perhaps give a little bit more at- 
tention to oversight rather than designing new programs. 

There is, at the moment in both the Senate and the House, c bill 
on vocational education. This is clearly ^^n area where the Federal 
Government can be of enormous help in infiuencing what happens 
in States and localities all over the country. 

Again— guess what?— Women are singled out and mentioned in 
the legie,lation as being of special interest and 40 percent of the 
funds are supposed to go to women ard m;nor^^^<-^s. I am not quite 
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sure about why that figure, given that wome i are more than 50 
percent of the population, and some minorities are mer ^vt never 

mind. .„ „ j • . 

Agfevn, my point is that if that legislation it specifically adminis- 
tered to ensure that women are enrolled in the courses in electron- 
ics, women are enrolled in the courses in sales management and 
welding and biogenetics and the new types of industries that are 
being developed, then let the men learn some typing skills. It will 
benefit them when they sit down at their computer terminals. 

T would like to mention one last thing about vocational educa- 
tion. That has to do with the fears of the new technolcres. We 
have heard, in my opinion, all together too much about how horri- 
ble it will be when robots displace hundreds of workers and word 
processors put all of the women clerical workers out of jobs. There 
is really no substance to this picture and the reason for it is very, 
very simple. 

It is easy to foresee technological unemployment. You can look 
at the people who are employed now ancf say, "They're going to 
lose their jobs." What you cannot do is envision the new jobs that 
will come into being with the new technology because, by defini- 
tion, nobody knows what those new Jobs are. 

But we have had experience with this in the past. In the late 
1930's when the first research on the computers was inderway and 
everybody knew what a computer was, even thougn we had not 
built one, there was a lot of talk about "What's the market for 
these computers?" 

It was clearly established, before the first Univac came out of the 
works, that by 1965, six computers could take care of all of the 
needs of the entire country for (omputers. I think the Bureau of 
the Census would have had a fit had this possibly come true. 

There is no way by which the employment opportunities can be 
foreseen. What this says for vocational education is that we need to 
train people to be flesible, we need to train people to learn, we 
need people who can understand that learning how to do a job one 
day does not entitle them to insisting on having that job 20 years 
froni now if it has become technologically obsolete; but rather that 
they can shift into the new areas that will develop. 

It is odd that neither management nor labor talk very much 
about developing a flexible labor force, and yet we l?jiow that this 
is one of the largest contributors to an increase in productivity. 

There are other areas which I think need special attention. Let 
me make one observation about teenage unemployment and em- 
ployed mothers, whether or not they are married. Because their 
employment problems are very much the same, most of the teen- 
agers in this country who are either employed or looking for work 
and unemployed are not primarily interested in employment. 

Their primary activity is going to school. That means that there 
are constraints on the kinds of jobe they can take If you have a 
biogenetics plant that opens up and says, "We need research 
people; no experience needed; $10 an hour; we will train you, that 
)s not going to do any good for the teenager who wants to work 
after 4 p.m. in the afternoons and all day Saturday. No good. 

By the same token, women with children feel the same con- 
straints, that some jobs simply are not open to them because of 
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time constraints, specific hours that the attendance at school for 
the children and at the job for the mother is required, and so on. 

In these cases, you know, what is needed is not to retrain the 
women, but to restructure the employment environment itself. 

But, finally, you know, I would very much like it if this commit- 
tee could recognize that children are really not the responsibility of 
mothers. Day care is not a women's issue. Child care is not a 
women's issue. 

Eveiy single parent in thik country has two responsibilities to 
the children. One is to provide money income so as to support the 
children; and the second is to provide the real income that the 
parent can give the children directly. 

I just want to close by reiterating this point; that every time one 
of these projects comes along to look at the labor force participa- 
tion of women and the issues that come out of it, I get very, very 
worried that dwelling on the problems and needs of women will 
contribute to perpetuating the myth that women workers are some- 
how different and more fragile than men. 

It is this myth that does more harm to increasing production and 
output than any others. You know, "Women workers need special 
attention; flextime, day care, maternity leaves. Now, reliable, pro- 
ductive, sensible hardworking men don t need these things." 

It is this sort of dissention, whether it is voiced or not, about the 
employment of women which I fear very much. It is an extraordi- 
narily difficult myth to combat. 

I think the way around it is to say, "As workers, women can 
bring human resources equally valuable to those of men; and, as 
workers, those resources should be used fully and effectively/' 

So I hope the committee will deal with the problems of employ- 
ment of workers who are women and not women who have lo 
work. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bell follows:] 
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Prsparcd Statsmkny or Carolyn Shaw Bell 
My AAM It C«rolyn Sh«w during oy profesaional car««r «a an •conomist 

I h«v« apaclalizttd in r«Mtrch on th« distribution of income to people* ea- 
pecially in thie country* Since nott people earn aost of their income from 
vorWing ut paid joba> X have neceaaarily become acquainted with the economics 
of labor* and have published art idea » testified bel^ore Congress ional com- 
mltteon and In courts of law» and have acted as a consultant on various as-* 
pacts of wagea> incomea> employment, end our understanding of these issues. 
With this background I hope to assist the Committee in its deliberations on 
the role of women in the economy. 

Were I to give a one-line statement » I would say that women have sus- 
tained the economy for the past twenty years, and have accounted for the 
significant growth in both real output and income that has occurred. 

It is not generally realized that' labor force participation by men has 
been steadily declining in this country for tnany years, as it has in all 
the induatrializad nations. For gross national product to double in real 
terms since 1960 as it has done can only have happened because women in the 
labor force more than made up, for the decline among men. Chart 1 shows 
these trends: the solid line for the total labor force grew despite the 
steady decline of men because of the higher participation rate among women. 
The economy was sustained >t only by women's production but also by their 
earnings: the level of national income has risen steadily except for the 
cyclical periods of recessions,^ like that from which we are Just emerging. 

Over a longer time period, women's labor force participation has revolu- 
tionized the distribution of income in this country. A striking contrast exists 
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between Che situation 30 years ago and today. In 1950, 6QZ of all women over 
15 had no dollar Income at all: they depended totally on others who were the ' 
earners in their families to provide their food, their cloth'ing, and their 
spending money if they ha<i any. Voday only lOX of the women over 15 can be 
described as withotit purchasing power, with no dollar income of their own. Most 
of these who are still dependent, like the 5X of all men today with income, arc 
young people still in 'school who are readily supported by parents who want their 
children learning instead of earning. And» women earning income not only 
achieved their own financial independence but that of others. 

The income transfer systems which began in the thirties have s'T'^eeded and 
become wide spread as the increased earnings of wommhave funded Social Security, 
unemployment insurance, aid to the elderly and the blind, veterans' assictance, 
aid to the families of dependent children, and so on. Another contrast between 
1950 and today confirms this point. 

In 1950, taking men and women together, 40X of the total adult popu- 
lation depended on other people and lived with wage-earners. As parents 
or wives or other relatives of those who were bread winners they ate with 
their families, shared their homes, and were given any money they had to 
Spend by those with earnings from employment. Many families included one or 
more elderly people, and some supported disabled or ailing, relatives unable 
to hold paid jobs. The. income pattern of 1950 found some 59 million workers, 
chiefly men, using their wages to support A3 million other adults* living in 
their families. Today about 97 million workers use their wages to Support 
only 12 fhillion other adults living with them. These figures describe an 
enormous change in the way in which our economy functions and one that can 
be expected to continue. Any examination of women's role in the economy should 
be premised on a clear understanding of how vital, for production and Income, a 
high level of employment among women must be. 
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CHART 1* Tr«nds In labor force participation rata*, for all 
■pcraona and bv sex, United Statea, 1960*81 
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Turning now to the prospects for the near term, everyone who will be in 
the labor force for the next 15 years is with us today, which makes the fore- 
caster's life easier. We know that woman will contribute about 2/3 of the 
total growth of the labor force over the next two decades: this again 
emphasizes the decreasing participation of men* It follows that the total 
labor force will become increasingly female, but the sexual division of the 
labor force may be less important than some other characteristics. Minorities 
will continue to expand, as a fraction of the labor force; Hispanics. currently 
make up the f astest-'growing group. Those looking for jobs and becoming em- 
ployed over the next twenty years will consist more and more of young middle- 
aged workers . 

It is not labor force growth, but employment that promotes economic growth. 
To attain high levels we must have rising productivity. For this country to 
be competitive vis-a-*vi8 existing rivals and those who have not yet appeared 
on our horizon. We must have continued high productivity. this means 

using the newcomers to the labor force over the next two deChdos, as well at 
those alreaJy in the labor force, in the most efficient way, and ensuring that 
these people can develop their individual capacities. In particular it means 
that the potential resources offered by women are fully exploited. 

In looking at women as potential employees, one confronts a series of 
paradoxes. First, the educational levels of men and women are identical: the 
average years of school completed show no significant difference by sex. It 
might seem therefore that women should be used widely in every possible oc- 
cupation and Job opportunity. But In fact, women *8 employment does not at 
all reaorable that of men. Occupational segregation is rampant and for all the 
publicity given to the increa- \g namber of women engineers, physlcianst 
lawyers, and the like It remaint true that women remain concentrated In a 
few, mostly traditionally female, occupational fields. One reason for this 
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it the rapid growth of tuch occupatioas as the service industries have assumed 
greater significance in the U. S. economy. But that is not the only reason. 
Second, the average %iork-life of women and men is becoming very similar. 
Today the young 21 year old entering the labor force can expect to be em- 
ployed about 30 years, if female; about 35, if male. This represents for 
women a doubling of average work life since 1950, while the work life ex- 
pectancy of the young man has dropped. Chart 2 displays the changes. These 
trenda too will continue in the near term, as the notion of women's "lesser 
attachment to the labor force" becomes totally obsolete. But at the same time 
another significant difference between men and women continues, and that is 
the wage gap. Eftcninga of fuUtime year round workers, female, have stuck 
at 60% of the male figure. And no success has attained the efforts to ex- 
plain away the difference because of experience, occupational choice, 
expectations, training, and a host of other var4.able8. Uke bccupational 
segregation, the wage gap does evidence discritmination and the confinement of 
women to lower-paying jobs. / 

Now it is essential to realize that JTne situation so described is just 
plain Inefficient. Simple economic anaWsis can show that keeping women in occups 
tlonally segregated jobs will lessen a/oduction, that having women work almost 
as many years as men but never earn /n a parity with them will lessen income. 
And since It Is wpmen's employment that has sustained the national output and 
income. thR entire country los.»s by this inefficiency. an economist I hope 
that this committee not address questions of "help" or "support" or 
"amelioration" for working women but rather the broader question of how to 
improve economic welfare for the nation's people. We all auffer If women's 
productl/e potential is Ignored. We are the losers If a potentially skilled 
woman ^d confined to unskilled low paying Jobs. We don't even know how much 
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Chart 2. 



U.S. Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex: 1950 to 198Q 
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we lose when women aro unat le to develop their Individual capacitieu end re- 
flou-ces. In short, we live in an economy ODeraUng inefficiently, reBtrlctlng 
lr9 total output well below the levels that could be achieve* P veiy woman 
were ewjloyed *n the job that offered the greatest chance for her, as an 
individual, to be product! /e. 

For efficiency, then, the basic nrogram to improve women's participation 
in the labor forct- must consist of all Winds of efforts to deter Joo segregation 
by se- and to encourage deaegvegat ion among occupations. It Is not easy to 
change tradl!;ional ways of chinking "that's a woman's Job," But if a man 
is better suited to do It and a woman is more proc^uctlve doing something else 
then not only the two of them» but everyone else as well would gain. Signifi- 
cant economic rewards exist for changing the thinking and breaking dovn the 
barrj-trs to women's employment t 

These barriers exist for three quite different groups of women. For 
those seeking first Jobs, there is insufficient Information and guidance 

lope the committee will investigate guidance counselling, especially cc« 
cupatlonal guldar.rie in schools and colleges. How many guidance counselors 
prestnt elehth and ninth grade boys and -^Irls with realistic pictures of 
wnat It means to "vTrk In banking," "be a police offlcLT," "he).p alck people," 
"build tJomputers or rockets," and the rest. Does the Information about ^eal- 
life jobri In Insuranci, technical sale.i, commun Icar I.ms , and ed-jcatton sh<)w 
men and women holding Identical lobs as well as men worMng under wc^m^n super- 
visors and wonieu managing large organizations' Is I- fair lo vmjng boys t<> let 
them expect to lw» corporation president, and judKes .md ^eneiaU if in f-irt 
v^omen n-w compete thum oVit of the si? jobs^ 

r hope the rommlttee look^ at ail the rooperarivc pr .^r.nns be'.ns^, ser up. 
verv Tiu.h IS -1 m.i'.?er .u^ priva-- lin'tUrivp puhii' 'iriv-Hr rt n i« ' iw 
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State and Ircal level, between Industry and the schools. When a local concern 
offers Internshipa or apprent Iceahlpa or ev * visits by classes to the neighbor- 
ing schools does It make Internships on the shop floor available to 15 year 
old females and apprenticeships In the typing pool available to 15 year old 
males? Does the local hospital aend women radiologists who use their nuile 
technicians to assist In a job demonstration before the local high school? 

I hope the comniittee looks at outreach programs - >onaored by private and 
public organizations, »fc,atn at the state and local level, including the boy 
scouts and the girl scouts as well as labor unions and community groups of 
all kinds. Are these groups successful in reaching young people un8\ire 
ab ut the world of work and do they explain new occupations in hotel manage- 
ment or transportation services or marketing financial services or landscaping 
In an urban environment? / 

Most of these programs target young people, yet they should be available 
to women at nil ages and men, too, for that matter. Significant numbers of 
w(jmen will continue to re-enter the labor force after an absence of some time 
and will find their previous work history totally irrelevant to today's 
market. Tills typically happens to men after they leave the armed forces, but 
It happens to women whea they are duSerted by their husbands or after their 
•..hlltlren havri become .ess dependent upon a mother's attention. In today's 
chnnglnK. technological onv U onmenr. , however, I'ther kinds of workers will need 
guidance and i nf iirinp t i rn . 

Mext, coHMldtT -OS* K s f<'r the 4 5 mllli')n women current Iv enwlo 'p' .nd 
the 3*5 mlllio. .>tlu?r women who wtnild like Jobs, (This figure exchidef. ^he 
wonitMi ill [hff so-ralled disc our a Red labor force ^rtjup . ) How can we socure maximum 
Mitpiif and off it (encv f r/)m thc.so W(^men .ilreadv holding ^jald )obH? Primarily by 
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insuring that they have acceae to job training prograws, to promotion ladders, 
to education enabling them to adapt to new technology, and that they have 
cotitj. jal exposure to new knowlod,'?e about the changing economy. 

It Is a rapidly changing economy with biogenetic Industries that ray 
replace our loaaslve chemical induscries, information processing and communi- 
cation tjystams that by aow almost surpass manufacturing in econoniic Im- 
portance and new service Industries in management consulting, international 
organization and finance, health delivery syster.s design^ and other sectors 
as vet LPflreamed of. Too mu?h has been made of the specter of technological 
unemployment in this changing economy. The common picture is one of gloom 
as robotics displace hundreds of workers and one computer does the work of 
hundreds of clerical jobs. But there is no substance to this picture. 

It is V. -y easy to see how unemployment can result fr m technological 
change but by daflnltlon the wider employment from technology cannot be so 
perceived. Hence the <»loom-sayers qre looking at only part of the picture. 
It is inevitable because how any new technology will be used In the future 
is unknown. Precisely bi-cause of that Ignorance we cannot know how peop;a 
will be employed» or how many. 

My favorite example has to do with the wireless which Marconi Invented In 
order to make telegraphic communication possible In hitherto Inaccessible 
places. Althoij^h the benefits to humanity were readily acknowledgod to be 
enormoii'j» the rjmp Lciyment opportunities opfjned up by this marvelous instrument 
would be meap,er. On.lv a few more jobs, as more teley,raph operator 9 would be 
needed .mce the wireless sLotlons had been set up and Installed. Nobody 
thought ihiM wireless w.is the precursor of a xU-jntlc new indvistry, because 
nobi'dv fMrHSrjw ri'lii^ ind [(-IpvIsIot^ a« ent e rt a i nmen f- . Consequpnt 1 v « the 
hun.lrfx!'. ! h<Mi-;,iiul'-i mi 11 I. mis tM" jcibs In hr'.).idr;t?u ip.« cmiM luU hv pr«.'-- 

• Ih-rrl, ti.>r - Mil! Hm^ r.i'l^wii': makltiw ra-ll". f-M' liorr.<'., f-w ar- v , and M.nallv 
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for Joggers, nor the other jobs in retailing and service and repair work - 
none of this was foreseen when Marconi InveAted the wireless. 

We simply do not Icnow what lies ahead as new technologies ei^rge» but 
it l3 c^oarly incorrect to say that gloom is Inevitable, Those who want to 
ptepare for less and less employtnent opportunities as technological r^<inge 
takes place are repeating an old ignorant argument, one that led to riots 
in the north of England led by the Luddites in the 1830*3, one that Is 
being equally wasteful, if less bloody today. 

To prepare for the opportunities offered by new technologies, requires 
flexibility, adaptability, and above all, learning ability on the part of 
workers. It weans programs for workers now etaployed to learn new ways of 
working. If they are technicians there should be opportunities for them to 
laani selling, administration, and other organizational and "'people akills." 
If they are in "raring professions" there she 'H be opportunities' for them 
to iearn something about high tech (whatfevti \ha la) and its^ossible im- 
plications for their concerns. Developing a more flexible labor force has 
rarely been set forth as a conscious goal by either management or labor, but 
It can surely be voiced as a desirable goal by this committee. 

Take job poating, for example, a demand frequently made by women who 
do not know of job openings elsewhere in the office or the firm so cannot 
.ipply for any position that is open. The reasons why job posting does not 
occur range from outright discr imlnac ion ("this Job isn't suitable for a 
women" "there not a woman on the ntaft capable of doing this Job,") to 
inexcusable carelcanneno "how did I know anybodv in the sGcretarl;il pool would 
bi* Interested In an aHsLstant. aalen job?" "Car la and Betty n 1 th .'i-Ly two 
qiitiUnpcl ,ind rhov wouldn't want: to loavR their f'uahandq ;ui<l rhlfi ]nh I nvo )■■«:'.•; 
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a lot )f traveling." If job post In la carried out. a^d once turna up an 
applicant who proves clearly superior to all the resl then everyone suddenly 
learns that job posrlng is a good thing because everyone galas. It is that 
cne9«age» that everyone gains when women are given greater access, that needs 
to be stressed over and over again and I hope the committee will put ItB 
beat efforts tc make this point. 

Finally, there are obstacles for employing certain demo:,raphlc categories 
for we need to distinguish between single women, married women with active 
spouses, and women supportln, families whether or not they^ are married. Most 
of the latter are, of course, single mothers supporting children but there 
are also 3 million families supported by wotnen that contain other adults, 
either a disabled or retired husband or another relative. 

The size of these 3 groups, e of 1982. was aa follows: 5,000,000 
vwmen living alone, 5 million maintaining families with children, 22 million 
women ulth employed husbands and 3 million with husbands either unemployed 
or not in the labor force. 'Vhe teenage population falls in none of tbeso 
classifications and deserves a special word. 

First, the rise in both labor force participation and employment among 
teenage womftn has far out-paced that of any other group: Lhe burgeoning ot 
ceenage employment la almost entirely due to Increased In labor force partici- 
pation among females. Although the vast increase In the U. S. teenage labor 
. fon lesuitcd partly from the higher birth rates of the baby boom, it also 
reflects a iteady growth of the porc«nt«ge of young women in the l*bor force. 
Participation rates among female onagers rose from 29X to 4AX among 16 and 
17 ycir olds and from 50X to 6?.X among those aged 18 and 19 between the early 
19S0'3 and 1980. Primarily this reflects a social change rather than economic 
pi■e^}3urp■ Rll'ls have obtained more 1-rcedom to net like boys. 
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In any event 55% of the women between 16 and 21 were in the civilian 
labor force and 5^ million were employed. At the same time almost 2^ million 
of these women Rave as their major activity "Rolng to school." Hence, the part- 
time labor force has a significant teenage component. 

This has ap'iclal meaning for the question of teenage unemployment. We 
know enough now to realize chat the major problem of teenage unemployment Is 
not chat of sex but that of race. Unemj. .oymenC rates among black teenagers 
have been double and beyond those of white Ceenigers. 

Ironically, not until white teenage unemployment rates approached double digitH 
In the 1970'9 wtis there much national concern, although black teenage unemploy- 
ment rates had been at these levels for years before. We know also that the 
disparity exists not because of differences in education, in motivation, or 
even in location. Whites and blacks dlffjr in their opportunities to get 
jobf*. ' 

Monc young people who want jobs have as their najor activity going to school, 
This means that their Job choices arq restricted. They can work only certain 
nours and only In places fairly accessible to both home and school. Parents' 
approval of a particular Job also exercises constraint. The availability of 
Jobs for teenagers is a special subset of the availability of Jobs In general, 
quite aside from the experience or training needed Lo do the Job. ' Tlie fact 
that Local ateel mill may be hiring with no previous experience needed and 
excellent wi^ges offerod l8 totally Irrelevant to the high school Junior wanting 
to work after 3 o'clock during the week and nil day Saturdays. 

IVhen John are available, teenagers learn about them from, and are fre- 
quently recommended for them by, nlder siblings, family, or friends of the 
family. In short a kln-.i of .'"tranunltv networking ex'sts, goes on to plu« 
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white teenagers into Jobg when they are available and is alteosc totally lacking 
fo^ blacks. Black coaumnitles do not offer after-school jobs as checkers oi 

baggero in tho local supermarket or as operators in nhe local fast food 

\ 

chains. IMack adults are not themselves employed in positions where they 
can reconanend youngrelatives fov part-time work. So more attention needs 
to be given to changing the surroundings of bUck teenagers in order to reduce 
uneaTployment . 

Unemployment among black teenage females is much higher than among 
teenage black males, yet very llttlt attention has been paid to them with 
the exception of the brilliant wor;t of Professor Phyllis Wallace, in her 
two books, Blacl' Women in the Labor Force , and Pathvaya to Mcnjc ; 

The surroundings of these young toen and women also differ. For some, 
the surroundings pijvide an-alternative kind of employment, in petty crime, 
vandalism, and street gangs action. And f-^r the female teenager another 
alternative Is teenage pregnancy. 

U is Important to note that, although pregnant teenagers form a larger 
pi.rtlon of Che black feirale population than of the white» *:he extent of 
teenage pregnancy ts decreasing among blacks and rising among whites. Sncond, 
the age at wtu^- ^e pregnancies occur has been dropping: it seems un- 
realistic to speak of pregnant "women" when the subjects are twelve years 
old and s' lU in '-hlldhood themselves. All the evidence shows that the 
pregnancy, particularly If It la not terminated, threatens the well-being of 
botih tht2 mother and offspring when it occurs rt such early :iv,ej. As Cor 
future? employmt^nt, these young mothers hfive acquired grave disadvantages from 
the 1 1 new responsibilities and the comiiet trior, of their yoviii^ fiirnllies \vUh 
rhel own Ind i v 1 du.i U t v , their of to its I.) Rain .in •jducUioii and Chen an ofrnpatlon. 
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One major accomplishment would be to establish employwent other than 
chlldbearlng aa both desirable and viable for then teenage pregnan-lfii would 
decline nnd the eraploymant of women would be slgnif leant Iv enhanced. I 
hope therefore that the committee will lend support to all effor:s to 
portray the world of work a-» ati alternative to the worl'i o-J motherhood. 

As f-^r adult women workers, the group who maintain families by their 
employment contains m?thera of dependent children and Iso women who sup- 
port other adultt'. They numbered slightly over 9 million In 1982; they 
supported almost 7 million children under 18 and 1*3 million other relatives 
and 1/3 of them lived in poverty. For the one In four of these women over 
65, employment is not a current concern, but the corolnittee should note that 
the poverty of these older v/ome.n tuday must be avoided for the fijture of 
women now in the labor force. 

Women who suppurt children vlth no husband present make up the fastest 
growing type of family. This reflects both an Increasing rate of marital 
break-up and a rise n/the number of children born outside marrlag<;. Seventy 
percent ' f these wome;^ worked at some t imr in 1982; half of them full-cLme 
with an average of ^43 weeks worked during the year. Nonetheless, 27'A of 
these workin. Aethers did no: '-^arn enough to bring their families out of poverty. 
Lt Is not correv:t to conclude that thtA*. women were cruelly exploited, or that 
thev were unfit for anything G:rnept tor low wago Jobs, or that they ne?d training 
and )ob counseling.. F^kch of these diagno-"*? v/ould seek a I'emedy by chanj^ing the 
wome... But in miiny r«ses It is the structurG of the emviloyment environment that 
needr> to Lli''r "-f. 

Mothers who take pohl jobs are In >Tnjch the same aituat t.)n an teenagers 
looking fnr v/orki rluMr hours of ompLoyment arf> tronst r-i Ined bv iht'ir rt» spoils i- 
bllltlo.s at hor.f. llif.-ir niohilirv is liniUfd bv tholr conct'inM to ueav tnt?lt 
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children, or. the school or day care center, their availability fo specific 
Jobs may be restricted because of hours of work provisions. If there is 
a good job smarting at 8; 30 In the morning but a single mother must get her 
child to school at 8:45, is the appropriate remedy offering the mocker re- 
training or requiring her to take a lower paying job'? Not If our goal ia 
that of enhancing Income for all Americans; getting each person Into the 
Job where she will be most productive should remain the overriding aim. 

Women who support children lack time as well as money Income, and this 
can limit their ability to find better jobs, acquire new skills or even learn 
about becoming more productive. Professor CI- r Brown calls these women 
"time-poor** and the pressures can a'-'o be seen as trying to carry out two 
Jobsj paid employmert outside the home and unpaid eraploytnent inside the home. 

Improving employment for the time-poor means recognizing employment re- 
sponsibilities. We need a flat policy pronouncement that all adults who are 
parents have two employment responsibilities: One to secure money income to 
support the children, and the other to provide real Income to the children, 
to give care and attention and help the child develop. If this sounds like 
a moral or social value it is not stated as such, but again as a matter of 
efficiency. The children growing? up today will be the workers of the future: 
their productivity depends on {'ue Investment of time and attention given to 
them today. 

Evidence suggests that children from single parent families may perform 
less well on standardized achievement tests In school; children In single 
parent ti^mllles by definition have less stability and continuity In their 
upbr lnp,ln)?. . Fl..ally» the e-onomlc deprivation of children in single-parent 
fnmiMe'H .nniiur. b»i overlooked. 
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The definition of poverty and the measure of poverty has, as you are 
all aware, been the .subject c . intense controversy for a good many years 
and 1 do not now propose to enter into it. What I do suggest is Chat measure 
of the poverty gap for children can be roughly measured simply by looking at 
the median income of families w^th children dependent on a dingle parent 
and families with children where there are two parents. If income Is a 
rough measure of human capital investment then society will benefit if all 
children are treated alike in this respect. But in 1981, 46 million children 
living in two parent families enjoyed a per capita Income of about $7500; 
the 104 million children living in single parent families had a per capita 
income of about $3800. 

The size of this gap has been increasing steadily for ten years. Tlie 
number of children who are poor has also been Increasing steadily for ten years. 
And there Is no obvious reason to deliberately make our future labor force less 
productive than It could be. Yet that is the effect of this poverty gap for 
Children. As for the women trying to support these children, let them be 
as productive and as willing workers as any other members of the population, 
employed in the lobs they ai e best suited for. Relieving them of financial 
deprivation would enhance their productivity as well as providing for appro- 
priate capital investment in the children. 

The committee will undoubtedly be deluged with specific recommendations 
to improve the facllltle& for daycare, to enhance flexl-clme and part-time work 
so that mothers can chemoelves better handle the two responsiblUties of paid 
work (.>urside the hoine and unpaid work Inside the home, and so on. My own 
view Is that Congress would do well tj avoid legislating specific provisions 
since peo,'. Ip v;irv Kreatlv In their prefprencen. What may suit vf -j a.s a 
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young mother with children to raise may strike me as appalling. My own 
provisions for child care when I was a single mother might be disapproved of 
by some single mother's today, That being so, rather than having O^ngress 
legislate specific piovlsions I hope the committee will turn to broadei 
Solutions llVte providing money. 

The second group of women who support families is largely overlooked in 
diocusslons about women. They have mostly been employed a good part of their 
lives, and many are employed now. They support other relatives, many of 
whom are elderly and many female. The phenomenon of the woman over 65 who 
supports a mother, en aunt or another older relative, has been termed the 
elderly supporting the older elderly. With increasing longevity their number 
will, of course, continue to grow. And if the committee's riroary concern today 
is the problem of younger working mothers there should be awareness that unless 
conditions change, many will become dependent older women living in or near 
pov 'y thresholds. 

The last group oi women with families live with their husbands and com- 
prise the majority of working women. Again the statistics are familiar. Over 
half of all married women are currently in the labor force, the major growth 
in labor force participation in women is among those with young children, 
45% of all wives work year round full time and of those with children do so. 

Let me comment on one of the most frequently quoted atatigtics about 
married working women; 52% of all married couples now have both husband and 
wife in the labor force. This is extremely misleading and I hope the committee 
doesn't adopt it. The problem is how we think about: percentages. To say that 
5251 consists of rwo working partners makes moot people think "well that still 
means that almost half are supported by the working man whose wife atavs at home. 
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And tUat ia completely untrue. The problem Is that lOOZ, or "all narried 
co-'-le families," inclu^^Rs elderly couples who have retltad and young 
marrliid people studying i;ogeth«.r in college or graduate school, and in these 
families nobody is in the itebo" force. In fact about 13% of all married 
couplers cam no income at all from paid jobs. That is why this statement is 
£0 highly alsleadiug. if yqu looK at the smaller group of people for whom 
employment is relevant a very different picture euergcs. I like to phrase 
it in terms or* probabilities. "If you are employed or looking for work the 
chances are 2 out of 3 that your spouse is also. 

The economics of employmer.:. for working wives is the same as for men: 
All adults havs the responsibility of doing productive work and earning 

productive work may be paid with money wages and 
!rhelr •amlngs ouy be received directly as with the farmer enjoying the 
"fruits of his labor" in apple orchard or vegetable garden or the executive 
enjoying the perks of company car ane expense account. Some productive out- 
put has always taken placia at home: whether cr not people are married chey 
must take care of the place where they live ind their own bdily needs. Some 
years ago I dubbed this employment "consumer maintenance" instead of housework 
in order to point out that the undue attention given to 'liqusewives" totally 
overlooks the fact tha£ there are millions of single men In the country, 
living by themselves, who manage to Ret fed, wear clean and presentable clothes 
and live In housing that is not condemned by the Board of Health. Housework 
cannot therefore be regarded as a peculiarly female occupation. Nonetheless 
It is the division of labor between paid employment and unpalc' employment at 
home which has raised the most controversy and, in my opinion, been subject 
to th#* least fruitful analysis In looking at employment among married women. 
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There is some evidence from work by Joseph Pleck of the Wellesley Women's 
Research Center that married men are devoting a larger share of Lheir time 
to household chores. It is significant because this development has occurred 
fairly recently, seems to ex'.lst with or without the p'.eacnce of children, and 
does not depend on wives employed outside the home. 

I do not think that, it is possible for this committee to determine an 
appropriate division of l^abor within families and households and I devoutly 
hope that Congress never |:akes upon Itself this responslbllty to do so . I 
do think there are certaii^ features 'of our economy, which Congress could 
change to widen the choicels open to people about the division of labor within 
the home . 

One such is the tax structure. I favor a change such that both Social 
Security taxes and benefits\and the federal income tax should apply to the 
individual. Married workersi should split the benefits secured to them by 



Social Security c^ljntrlbutions and all vestiges of the marriage tax 

should disappear from the fed\eral tax system. 

Changes like this hold special significance because Congress will shortly 
face a truly major piece of social legislaCion, a revision of our system of 
providing health care. At the\tnoment most of the population is Insured bet ause 
most of the labor force has insurance schemes at work and the population ov r 
65 la covered by federal provid^ions. This does leave a group of people without 
sufficient health care coverage.! But it is poorly designed bt-cause it does not 
allow for the large number of dua|l-earner families, nor the proper financing of 
health care for the older population. 

I hop<i that before this country embarks on a major reconstruction of the 
health cart? system we will ail raak^ it abundantly clear that the employers or 
thin country hire worktMs who afe ni^rrled to other worker s. Moat people in 
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this country who are employed are /married to other people whc are employed. 



So, like my recommendations for taxes, I isncourage Congress to design health 
care legislation for all adults and all children without regard to their 
family or marital or employment status. We have long since xeft the era 
when a job was supposed to provide for a miin and his family. Today jobs 
provide for people and their families. 

My other concerns about the circumstaa^es of married women refer also 
to the concerns of married men: again both men and women are parents and 
both men and women are responsible for children. Rather than being concerned 
with providing more day care coverage, legislating job. sharing, or providing 
special schemes to support working mothers I would hope that the committee " 
recognize the contributions of working parents to the future income and 
output of this country. For this reason I think that the notion of providing 

maternity benefits is irrelevant: presuroistbly as a temporary physical dis- 

/ . 

ability maternity and childbirth should he covered by anysensible medical 
insurance scheme and beyond the shott period of tijne required away from work 
for childbirth the '•.abject should be one of parental leave. I doubt the 
country is yet ready to go far as other countries, say Sweden, where every 
worker is entitled to parental leavt . I would also hope this committee 
addresses the notion (>f child insurance. A recent popular version of the 
famous Michigan survey of 5,000 families has enabled more peopl-7 to know 
what some of us have Krown for years about the impact marital disruption 
on the economic status of children. The major cause of poverty In this 
country is not job loss or poor training or inability to find work, but 
family disruption. Again, to revert to my earlier comments about the 
children of single mothers, it Is the children who suffer In cases of desertion 
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or death or dlvorc«^ it is the children who suffer when a i:ami;!y*s income 
is disrupted. Consequently the cotraalttee might well wish to consider legislation 
establishing child cere insurance > financed if you will by an additional Social 
J Security tax paid by all working parents ^d «,raduated according to the nun.^er 

of childn.n bom. The proceeds from the tax would be shared each year among 
all of the parents of children and would be subject to tax* There are other 
ways of doing the same thing. Until ouch far-reaching legislation is passed 
I hope this '*omnittec will Support all efforts to make no^rt-^warded child 
care payments in the rase oi family disruption subject to witholding by em- 
ployers or to witholding by the Internal Revenue Service. 

/ Finally, I would point out to the cotmnittee that If its efforts dwell on 
the problems and needs of women, It will be contributing to the perpetuation 
of a myth that women, workers are somehow different and ^more fragile than 
men gorkers. This myth does more harm to the goals of 'increasing production 
and output thajn almost any other. It suggest that women workers need special 
attention: fliaxKlme, day care, maternity leave, all these things that reliable 
productive,, sensible hari working men employees don*t need. It inevltably.oro- 
motes dissension, whether or not voiced, about the emiployment of women nor 
does It help in having women ac(;epted In nonconventional areas. This myth 
is extraordinarily difficult to combat because in many ways women, themselves, ' 
perpetuate It. But as w orkers , women can bring ,;aluabl^ human resources, 
and as workers, these resources should be used fully and effectively. So I 
hope the committee will deal with the problems of employment of workers who 
are women, and not women who have to work. 
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Representative Snowe. Well, thank you very much, Ms. Bell, for 
your very refreshing perspective. I think you have raised a number 
of challenging points this morning. 

I agree with you. I do not think that uecessarily child care is a 
women's issue; both male and female are involved m the process as 
well aa raising their children. It is obviously their responsibUity 
and a dual responsibility. , . , j 

You suggested that it would improve the economy, obviously, and 
be helpfiu to women if we Could enhance their productivity m the 
workplace. How would you suggest the Federal Govemment go 
about becoming involved in that role, or should the Federal Gov- 
ernment become involved? ' , „ , j 

Ms. Bell. To the extent that the Federal Govemment is mvolved 
in education— and I think it necessarily must be involved smce 
most of the new workers who will be in the labor force over the 
next 20 years will ccme out of the educational system—I would 
look at the guidance systems, the .counseling that is going on m the 
schools right now at every level. I woidd look at the job outreach 
programs that are being set up at the, local levels by partnership 
with business and the schools. , . t i. , i * 

How many of these internships provide for a high school male to 
be a food i»rvice worker and for the high school female to be an 
assistant to the vice president for sales? It is that sort of counsel- 
ing. 

How many guidance counselors say to a little boy, "Lool^you 
shouldn't expect to be a corporation president, you know, nor Presi- 
dent of the United States. The chances are very good that Susie is 
going to have those jobs and you have to figure out how you re 
going to work for Susie." It is this sort of counseling approach that 
would get both men and women into different jobs that would m- 
crease productivity more than anything else. . . i. 

Beyond that, for women who are already employed greater insist- 
ence on job posting, on the availability of jpromotion ladders, on the 
job training; and, again, many of these efforts are already m place. 
They just need a little bit of , , . , * \l 

Representative Snowk. Well, I think that is the frustration, as 
you have mentioned earlier, that 15 to 20 percent of the wage gap 
cannot be explamed away by other than obviously sexual discrimi- 
nation in the workplace; and it starts from early on, you suggest— 
guidance counseling in the school systems. 

Where do guidance counselors refer younff ladies to go m terms 
of after they graduate ftom high school? What kinds of employ- 
ments do they recommend? . , , ^. , 

So it really does stert from the early years m the educational 
system and beyond; but we fmd that even in spite of the fact that 
the Equal Pay Act and the Equal Credit Act and title Vll of the 
Civil Righte Act and all of these laws are in place, that women still 
are confronted by gender-based discrimination in the workplace. 

Would you suggest that it is a lack of enforcement on the part pt 
the Federal Govemment, or the fact that we need more laws m 

Ms. Bell. Well, I have two theories about this. I find it interest- 
ing that in my own profeBsion—I am a professional economist— 
■ that the number of women at the higher levels in economics de- 
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partmente of universities and colleges throughout the country who 
are tenured professors is smaller now than it was 10 years ago. I 
think this is sort of in ti resting. 

On the other hand, if you look at the number of women econo- 
mists in private industry they have more than doubled. Our figures 
are not very good, but we know that women are in middle manage- 
^ ment and beginning to get into executive positions in industry, and 

that they are welcomed— my students find many jobs open to 
them— in private industry. Why? 

I hate to tell you, but I think it is because of the profit motive. 
Private industry knows that women pay, they pay off ih profits. So 
they hire them. Academic economists have no such incentive to 
hire women so they do not. 

That suggests that the laws requiring affirmative action in non- 
profit areas are probably the only way there will ever be any 
change, whereas the pursuit of a profit has already brought about 
change in other areas. Not to say that all industry is perfect, far 
from it. 

J also think that much more could be done through, again, exist- 
ing groups. The number of organizations in the country, from the 
Kiwanians to the Rotarians to the Women's Clubs to the Girl 
Scouts, who have all sorts of programs could, tjii'jmselves, if they 
were Convinced, do a lot to eradicate this kind of discriminatory at- 
titude. 

The best study I know of that dealt with the problem of revers- 
ing an attitude of discrimination was that made in the early 1960's 
and it had to do with blacks in private industry, not women. The 
consensus of a great many case studies was that it took a strong 
directive from the presidential level of a corporation followed up by 
requiring reports on what had been accomplished to get rid of dis- 
crimination. 

I will leave it to you to apply that. 

Representative Snowe. We are trying, however unsuccessful. 

You also suggested in your testimony jhere this morning, Ms. 
Bell, that this committee and the Congress should turn to more 
broad policy, like giving money as you suggested to individuals to 
assist the mothers in child care or transportation o:* flextime, and 
so on. 

But could you tell me, is it not important though that we address 
those specific issues? Because they do, in fact, play a role in hinder- 
ing women from entering the workplace. 

Ms. Bell. You mean like child care? 

Representative Snowe. Yes, like child care. Maternity leave is 
another example that was discussed in Ms. Alexander's testimony. 
We did not get into it, we did not discuss it further this morning; 
4 but: that is another issue as welL 

Ms. Bell. I frankly am opposed to maternity leave except during 
the period of childbirth. I am absolutely all for parental leave; and 
that is, again, s3rmptomatic of what I was trying to say earlier. 
Why call it maternity leave? Why should a woman have 6 months 
off after her child is born? 

If you have a parental leave provision in place, it may very well 
be that 90 percent of the parents who take this leave are women; 
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but it is quite different than legislating maternity leaVe. That 
would be my answer to that. 

I think also, you know, that we underestimate the powers of cre- 
ativity and entrepreneurship in this country. Think about when 
medicare and medicaid were first passed, and the change in the 
provision of health services that has taken place. What has hap- 
pened is that the nursmg home industry has boomed and so have 
for-profit health care providers. 

Both of these consist of large highly profitable industries offering 
services that were not available 15 years ago. They have done very 
well. They are available all over the country. ^ 

Now, do not misunderstand. There are many things wrong with 
the present system of nursing home and for-pront health care pro- 
viders. But my point is you made money available and a way of 
provichng the services sprang up. 

So I think that is what I would say to you in answer to your 
question; that if Congresia tries to set up, you know, a model day 
care pn^am which it will subsidize, it may be much more costly 
than simply to say to the poor children — - 

By the way, I must give you one figure. Half of the children in 
two-parent families have a per capita income of less than $8,000 
and half have more than $8,000, but the per capita income in one- 
parent families, half of them have less than $3,000. 

It is that poverty gap that I am talking about. If those children 
had avfdlable to them resources, I am not at all sure that a day 
care industry might not develop. 

Representative Snowb. But you do not advocate the Federal Gov- 
ernment establishing a day care facility or a model day care facili- 
ty; but you would advocate increasing tax credits. Would you sup- 
port refundability? 

I think that is an avenue in which the Federal Government can 
play a role. 

Ms. Bbll. I would absolutely support refundability. I would go 
beyond that. I would provide, if you like, a system of social insur- 
ance, child insurance. Have another payroll tax levied on every- 
body who has a child. Have the proceeds from that tax distributed 
immediately to all the people who are taking care of children and 
ha 2 those beiiefits taxable. 

There you would get. a redistribution of income to the children 
where it is needed ahd then the specific kind of care provided. You 
know, in one family it may be that there is pn ideal situation for a 
grandmother to take care of children. In another famUy, it may be 
that there is an ideal situation for an elderly neighbor to take care 
of a family. And in a third situation the mother wants a structured 
institutional environment where she can leave her child. 

But I think that Congress gets into trouble when they try to leg- 
islate specific things that go against people's preferences. 

Representative Snowe. Well, I thank you very much, Ms. Bell. I 
wish we could discuss these issues even more extensively, but I do 
appreciate ^ our testimony and being here today. Thank you. 

Ms. BFUi. Thank you. 

We appreciate being here and we appreciate all the support that 
you have given in trying to expand the Dependent Care Tax Credit. 
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\ Representative Snowe. Next> we have Ms. Helen Blank and the 
Child Care and Family Support of the Children's Defense League 
with us. We appreciate your being here this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR. CHILD CARE AND 
FAMILY SUPPORT, CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND. WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Ms. Blank. I wish I could share with you all this morning a 
beautiful movie that will be on television in the Washington area 
produced by John Marrow called "Your Children/Our Children 
Child Care''. It illustrates the enormous problem many families 
face in meeting their child care needs. 

As other witnesses have pointed o' % women are working because 
of economic necessity. The average ingle mother earns less than 
$10,000. Half of all married women ^am under $15,000. 

The lack of affordable child care continues to keep these women 
in poverty. A recent Census Bureau survey confirmed a fact that 
we have known a long time. Thirty-six percent of low-income 
women and 45 percent of single women said that they would work 
if child care were available. 

The Civil Rights Commission notes that it is lack of child care 
that keeps women not only from working, but from participating in 
training programs and from participating in federally supported 
ed * ^n programs. 

mother in Washington State is not atypical. This woman has 
some alcohol problems. She had three children. She put her voung- 
est, her 4-year-old, in foster care and she turned to Alcohol Anony- 
mous and a local parent support group for help. 

She pulled herself together and her youngest child returned 
home. Then the mother was accepted in a local beauty school. She 
could get no child care help because Washington State, which is 
not an atypical State, provides no child care support for mothers in 
training unless they are in high school. 

She has appealed to legislators. She has appealed to the Gover- 
nor. And she remains on welfare, not in school. This is not an un- 
usual situation. There are mothers ih Minnesota like her. There 
are mothers in New York. There are mothers in Colorado. 

Child care costs are high whether you are in family day care or 
center day care. I had a cab driver the other night whose wife was 
trying to make a business as a family day care provider in Falls 
Church. He said, "Her rates are low. They're $65 a wee' Her 
neighbors are charging $100 a week.'^ 

Costs for infant care in a center can run as high as $200 a week. 
We are talking about anywhere from $1,200 to $5,000. They natu- 
rally hit poor people the hardest. 

What we are concerned about is that the costs of care are con- 
tributing to a two-tier system. Dr. Sheila Kamerman, a renowned 
child care expert, points out that 53 percent of children in middle 
or higher income families are in preschool, while only 29 percent of 
children of lower income families are in preschool. 

A dependent care credit, which is our largest child care pro- 
gram—it is a $1.5 billion program— is not going to solve this dis- 
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crepancy. The problem with the credit is that you have to have dis- 
posable income. 

A woman '.vith $10,000 would have to spend 80 percent of her 
income, or $3,000, to purchase center-based child care. That is 
three times as much as the 10 percent of income that is supposed 
to be reasonable to pay for child care. 

We support refundability of the credit, but we are concerned that 
even with refundability, a woman earns, like most women do, $10,000 
to $15,000, she must have direct support in paying for child care. 

We were very concerned at CDF at what had happened to child 
care for low-income families because of the 1981 budget cuts. When 
every single program providing direct support for child care ^ya8 
cut in 1981. 

The Title XX Social Security Block Grant which is the largest 
source of direct support, for child care Was cut 21 pei cent. 

We surveyed 46 States and were dismayed at the results. Over 30 
States are providing less child care in 1983 than in 1981. 

16 States have cut child care more than the 21 percent cut in the 
overall block grant. 19 States have increased fees for aervices, re- 
ducing child care availability to low-income families. 

Some States, like New York, have a county-based system. In New 
York, 9 counties in the past 2 years cut off child care support com- 

Eletely to low-income working families who are not on welfare. In 
:hode Isl^d, up until last summer only mothers on AFDC could 
rsceive child care assistance. h 
If a mother lost AFDC in Rhode Island, she simultaneously lost 
support in helping her meet her child care needs. 

A number of States are providing child care through the AFDC 
program which also concerns us. We feel that this system fuels the 
discrepancy between the type of child care used by lower income 
and upper income families. With the disregard a femily paid for 
child care, then subtracts that amount from its income. Supposed- 
ly, they receive a higher welfare benefit. 

This system is fraught with problems. First, you have limited dis- 
posable income if you are on AFDC and are forced to choose be- 
tween child care, health, food, and heat. Second, AFDC is based on 
a retrospective accounting system so that a family's child care costa 
. are not reflected in their check for at least 2 months. Child care 
providers themselves earn minimal wages. 

Lew-income women actually subsidize the entire child care 
system. Two out of three center-based care givers earn incomes 
below poverty level; 87 percent of family day care providers earn 
the minimum wage. They cannot carry these women for 2 months. 

Child care, under the disregard, is also limited to $160 a month. 
Even if a family had this much money to spend, it would not be 
able to buy center-based care in many areas. , 

The sole study conducted on the effects of the transfer from title 
XX to the disregard was done in Michigan. They found oyer a 17- 
percent drop in families using center-based care because of the dis- 
regard. , „ 

We have found thousands of children losing child care because ot 

child csr6 cu^IdcicIcs* 

In New York, alone, 8,400 to 12,000 children lost child care. Half 
of all children receiving title XX subsidized child care in Delaware 
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lost child care. A qujarter q^' ali ' subsidized children in Virginia lost 
child care. / 

What is the result of this^r Where arc they going? Vf^ ere very 
concerned. We see children moving to less support* . ige- 
ments. ' 

A study done in West Virginia is not unusual. 739 \n r . . lost 
care in 1981. The State did a study and received a reu*arKablo re- 
sponse: 565 families returned the questionnaires. 

Over 3S0 children have been forced^ to leave their caregiver-. 
What does that mean? Three- and four-year-olds who are use^ to ie^ 
supportive caregiver and their circle of friends who do not comet! 
from advantaged homes are forced to go where? Maybe down the 
street. 

Seventy-nine children were caring for th^-mselves. Caring for 
themselves is a term we hear again and again. A sixth of the chil- 
dren who lost child care in New York State are estimated to be 
caring for themselves. 

Eighteen percent of the Massachusetts children who lost child 
care when their mothers lost AFDC, are caring for themselves. 
These children who are caring for themselves are not always 13. 
Some of them can be as young as 4 and 5. 

In John Marrow's film, a 6-year-old is shown coming home from 
3 to 6 p.m. to care for her 17-month-ol<l sister. Siblings are stajdng 
home and coming home daily after school to care for younger chil- 
dren. 

It is not a very pretty picture. Eve:i before the title XX cuts, our 
child care system was inadequate. Families earning little more 
than poverty level wages could not get help in meeting their child 
care costs. 

In Texas, the income eligibility for title XX is 47 percent of that 
State's median income, a little more than $11,000 for a family of 
four. In Iowa, it is worse; 38 percent or below of the median 
income. 

Women turn down small wage increases because they will lose 
their child care support. Title 5CX policies for mothers in training 
are shortsighted. Women can get child Icare support for 1 year, but 
not the second year of a program. They can get child care support 
while they are in training, but as soorj as they find a job there is 
no child care hf^^p available. j 

We do not Bupport women. We give them a little bit, but not 
enough to make it. We expect them ito be miracle workers. 20 
States cut back their support to mothers in training in the last 2 
years. ! 

Waiting lists are long. 

There is a particular gap at both ends of the age spectrum. The 
lack of infant care is notable. CDF conducted a project called Child 
Watch, a monitoring project on the effects of the budget cuts in col- 
laboration with the Association of Junior Leagues and 10 other or- 
ganizations. 

Every single Child Watch site-^and Child Watch was conducted 
in over 100 communities by over 1,500 volunteers — cited the lack of 
infant care and after-school care a.^ two major gaps in their com- 
munity. Infant care can cost as much as $200 a week. 
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We know that there may be 5 to 10 million children left alone 
after school and the effects of this on children we just do not Imow. 
We have a whole generation of children coming home frightened 
and alone; and spending too much time without adult support. 

Our after school situation pomts out the discrepancy between 
high- and low-income childrm. Many programs have been started, 
but most of these have been initiated by middle-income parents. 

Dade County began a countywide program last year. They ex- 
pected 9,000 children, but only 6,000 enrolled. Why were no chil- 
dren enrolled in low-income communities? Because parents cannot 
afford the $15 a week. 

What about the priv^Lte sector? Is the private sector going to fill 
the gap? We believe that it never will b( able to meet the need and 
that it is very important for people to be honest and to begin to 
peel away what the private sector is actuallv contributing. 

Yes, the private sector can play a role; but let us look at what 
that role is. About 300 of the 600 companies who are involved in 
child care are hospitals. Those hospitals have trouble recruiting 
nurses. Banks have recruitment problems as do insurance agencies 
and other employers who have become involved in child care. 

If you are a low-income woman, any company interested in re- 
cruiting you will be likely to be interested in your child care needs. 
Onsite centers can be an ideal situation. They provide parents an 
opportunity to visit their children at lunch and to check in on 
them during the day. ^, ^ , 

However, First Atlanta Bank and the Zayre Corp., that Ms. Alex- 
ander talked about this morning, whose representatives testified at v 
a hearing that Senator Hatch held on child care in November do 
not have sliding scales. Many child care programs that are onsite 
also do not have such sliding scales. 

This means the lowest income employees are frozen out of being 
able to use the child care center. Information and referral is a 
much needed service and private corporations are playing a major 
role in helping to start or fund information and referral programs. 
This does not help to solve the affordability problem. 

If you cannot afford it, it does not help if someone can tell you 
where child car^e is available. ^ . 

Another manner in which corporations are getting involved m 
child care fuels our concern about the continuing inequity in our 
child care system. 

This is a time when employers are concerned about the size ot 
their benefit package. They are discussing how to pare down health 
care benefits. They are not willing to give employees child care on 
top of existing benefits. 

They are willing to provide help through a mechanism called 
salary reduction. If a family earns $100,000 and has a housekeeper 
who is paid $10,000, they can take the entire amount off their 
income and not pay taxes. This saves them about $5,000 and some 
Social Security, Their emplover does not have to pay Social Securi- 
ty or unemployment on the $10,000. 

Salary reduction helps families who earn at least $15,000 to 
$18,000. It is a method that is most helpful to people with highest 
incomes. 
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JFifty percent of American workers are employed in firms with 
fewer than 100 workers. Th^ are not very anxious to provide new 
benefits. 

Kristian Anderson did a study in New York City on 10 indus- 
tries. After looking closely at what their child care plans were for 
the future, she found that they would slowly do a little more 
toward helping their employees meet their child care needs. . 

However, general conclusion was that employers should help 
make the case for expanded public subsidies. 

We are an organization that is concerned about all children, but 
are particularly concerned about low^inconie children. We strongly 
feel there must be additional public dollars targeted for child care 
for these children. Given what the States are doing now, we need 
strong leadership from the Federal Government if we are not going 
to have a whole generation of children caught in this rapid change 
in demographics and growing up without adequate support or, 
worse yet, on their own. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Blank follows:] 
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PRKPAMD ^TATSHKNT OF HlLBN BlANK 

Kr, Chairman, nawbtri o£ tht Oowmltttt, X am Htltn Blank, 
plrtctor o£ Child and Family Support at tha Chlldrtn'a Dt tenia 
fund. CDF la a national p^ibllc charity ortattd to provldt a 
long-rangt and ayattmatlc volet on bthalf o£ tht natlon'a chlldrtn, 
Wt art organlitd Into four program awtaat tduqatlon, child htalth» 
child wtlfart, and child cart and family aupport atrvlcta. Wt 
addrtaa thtat laauta through rtatarch, public tducatlon, monitoring 
of ftdtral and itatt admlnlitrttlvt and Itglilatlvt pollclti and . 
rractlcti, nttwork building, ttchnlcal aaalatanct to national, itatt, 
and local groupa, litigation, community organising, tnd formation , of 
aptclflc laaut ooalltlona. 

Wt art htarttntd that tht Joint Economic Commltttt hai 
provldtd a forum to dlacuaa tht child cart probltma factd by 
working mathtri and prtganant wantn, and apprtclatt \tht opportunity 
to ttatlfy* 

Tht lupply of child cart laga ao far bthlnd tht dtmand that 
mora than ont In alx Awtrioan chlldrtn 13 ytara old and undtr. 
Including wany prtichooltra, may bt going without ctrt, Tht nttd 
for Infant cart la ataadlly climbing as la tht dtmand for afttr- 
school programs so that young chlldrtn art not Itft waiting up to 



four hours a day In tmpty homta, 
hood strttts whi:t partnts work. 



In school yards, or on rttlghbor«* 
Tht labor forct participation of 



mothtrs with chlldrtn has Incrtaitd dramatically In tht last forty 
ytars. only 29 ptrctnt of womtrt with chlldrtn undtr sgt H 

/ 
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\ %v in tho labor forct in 1147 1 in oontraiti €0 p«rotnt of these 

women were enployed in a threefold increase in about 30 

years* As more and more parents o( young children worki child 

oare needs will become an even greater problem* 

o 41 percent of mothers with children under one 
aro in the labor foroo* 

o Mnost 41 percent of mothers with children under 
ago thjrte l^re in the labor foroo. 

b Mmost 57 percent of mothers with children ages 
three to five art in the labor force* 

o By 1990 at least half of al\ preschool children 
-*^1.S million— will have mothers in the labor 
forcci as will about iO peroent-«-17«2 million 
—of all school-age chi.\dren« 



Chi^d ca rt._i_» _^">Poytant to many families * 

o Each year iOOiOOO babio^ are born to teenage 
girls* Without child care these young mothers 
will find It nearly impossible to return to 
•choojt and complete thoir education* 

o niere are approximately S00»000 handiccpptd 
children under age Min and 3*7 million 
handicapped school**aga children in this 
country whose parents need adequate child 
care so they can worN to holp meet their 
ohildran*s spQcial ne|sds» 

o ttiere are over lOOiOOb abused and neglected 
children in America who nesd child care to 
protect them from hank and to prevent either 
a recurrence of abuse of the need to separate 
tWem from their families* ^ 



Mothers w<^r k out of economic n eeessit;^ * 

Close to one-fifth of all families w>th children under 19 

years of age are headed by womenv with no husband present* Among] 

bltcKsf 44 percent of children live with their mother only. ^•Uf 
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e«Mle h«*ds of houMholdi th« principal iogrcti of tuppprt 
for thtir famlliti. H«rri«d ^om%n «r« aUo ••••nti»l provia«r» 
of family incom*. Among marriod woman who work outaidt tht home, 
27 parcant hav« huabanda who aarn laaa than I 10, 000 • 51 parcunt 
hava huabanda who aarn laaa than ll5,U00f and 73 parcant hava 
huabanda who aarn laaa than I20f 000* , ' 

Tha avaraga aingla mothar with childran ii farj^oraa off 
aarning only 99,495 in If 01. 

Ai Harptr'a magatina daaoribaa it nighty parcant of Amarican 
working woman .ara amploywd in traditional woman'a joba. Khay 
■p«nd their daya waiting on tablaar typing lattara, emptying bad- 
penda, and cleaning officfa. On average, they earn Juat over 
910,000 a year"* 

Uch/of affordablajBMlJjcu^ 

enf'Wrfarerrfn jgDverty > _ 
^ A recent Canaua iureau aurvey aaked woma« who ware not in the 
labor *force whether thay would work if child care were available 
At a reaaonable.coat. Forty-five percent of aingla women rapliad 
y^e aa did H percent of low-income women with family incomea 
under |15#000. Thi Oommiaaion on Civil Highta notea that the 
inabiiitv to locate affordable child cawi reatricta npt only 
women* a employment and training opportunitiea but alaO their 
ability to participate in federally aupported education programa. 
A nunber of atudiaa hava ahown that approximately ona of every 
live or aix women ia unemployed beoauae aha ia unable to make 
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A mothtr In Hataaohutttts talks about tht Importanot of child 

care: to htr ability to worki 

""Itiirga art vary difficult for ma financially right 
now, but X*ii glad Z havt not' lost ny day cart totally, 
at I thought X night at ona point last year. I nttd 
day oars so I can wovl^ and attund school* cvtn though 
^'^a inctntivt Is not thtrt to vorkt X ftlt; trapped in 
^h« w«*lfart^systtiit Day car«: has givtniMi.^tht frttdoai 
to gat an aducotion so that/X can gat aiipl0Vnant and soiAe 
day gat totally out of tha valfara systaRt^ 

i?aer«tar Hargarat Hacklar stiaras this nothar's ssntimants* i 

"Availability of adaquata day cars is an •saantial alanant if 

walfata mothers or oihars with young children ara to work"* 



Child car^ hal£ for mothers saakisig^tojjain tha 

to"oB'£aTn iS^Ta ajfTJ'^rncotrra Cojiova^afr f£n££Ifi|,j5ut or pbvarty li 

l^vSZi€lM^' ' — 

Tha following mothers are not atypical* 

o A HMbington Itate single parent mother with three 
young chlldrtn^agea eighty four* and one struggled 
to keep Iwf ^family together and move off dependence 
on welfare. A year and a half ago« she placed her 
four year old in foster ipsre because she could not 
handle his discipline problems* ihe turned to 
Alcohol ici Anonymous to help her cope with her own 
alcohol program. A parent-aide volunteer group also 
helped her* the grew stronger and took her son back 
heme* ihe also received a scholarship to attend a 
beauty school* llowever« the lack of child care for 
mothera on AFDC who are enrolled In training programa 
in Washington has not nade it possible for her to take 
advantage of the scholarship* ttie sought to tfet child 
care help turning to legislators and others. However, 
the policy remains and she cannot move ahead to gain 
the skills she needs to^move off dependence on welfare. 
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jtnt Andtrton htd • baby in tht Ull of htr stnior 
ytar in high sohool. tht ttrntd htr high school 
SiPloiNk.by ttttnding sptoial clAMts for tdoltsctnt 
psrtnts ni»v4DQlod«d a nurstty for tht btbits. 
Mnt Mrritd th# baby's fathar but it did not work 
and Jana laft hona^i^ltb har ohild. 

Aftar a yaar of dapthdanoa on APDC Jana daoidad to 
go to a sohool so stifs aould avantually 9WP ^t har 
ohild and harsalf. In liliy aha appliad fc i 
aduoational grant and got on tht vaitiftg i «t for 
child cara assivtanoa so aha cpuld^o to aohool in 
gaptsnbar. Mhan aha ohackad on child oara aaaistanca 
in Auguat aha vaa tol4 that funds Mra atill not 
availabla, Xn N^vaabar a ataff Mnbar oallad aana 
and told har funds vara availabla, Jana raportad 
that aha.had forfaitad har aducational aranta baoauaa 
aha couZd not pay for^ahlld caira htraall. 

Mrs* irown's husband latt>har with two praaohool 
ohildton. tha. triad to find a job to aupport tha 
ehildran and hatfaalf* .lacauaa aha laokad formal 
training or apacial skills tha joba opan to har 
vara at tha ainiiiiupi^waga laval. iar grosa inooviia 
would ba 1510 and har ahild cava would coat ¥365. 
Taxaa and work ispanaaa would taka up part of tha 
ramaintng im. iha wants to wrk to praaarya har 
aalf-aataair and dignity so sha appliad for child 
cara assisunoa. Isr nsiia was addad to tha waiting 
liat and aha waa advisad that it aight ba a yaar 
bafora funda wart availsbla tor har child aara. 
Nra/irown than dacidad to go to achool ao aha could 
inaVaaaa har Job pbtantial. iha naadad child cara ; 
aiaistanca in ordar to go to school and# again* har 
fiama waa put on tha waiting Itat^nd aha waa told 
/sha a*y hava to wait iot a yaar. To aurviva 
financlallyr Mrs* i>rewn appliad for and racaivad 
APOC paywanta of ISOO a month* 

^^^"•^JfctL JPj^U^ gy?^ ^^ K^M^^ yaaponsibility batws^ri ■ f ajaiJjAI 
SOpvarniag^ 

FaSIStTMrineaki! '^SStSS mS£€Tffii lialp ifroa tRa aovarnmant TTj 



qovarnman^Tan^- tht yr ffafa saciojt* ^joff^ys^r t. Ah w 
Avaraga coata tor child cata ara high. 
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Avf jfj q t Onild ^Cft r t coa t > 



Xnfunt (undtr 3 yt«ra) 
~ group or e«nttri IJiOOO 
— fMlly dny o«rti OlilOO 
Child (3-^5 yon) 



•SfOOO p#r ytar 
93tS00 ptr y««r 




•a»aoo 



•3i200 ptr yt«r 



iifaoo 



ia#a00 p«r ytar 



1X0 I9d par Mtk 



Thaaa ooata naturally hit tha poor tha hardaat. Mora than 
ona fifth of all ohildran liva in houaaholda nith inoottaa btlov 
tha povarty laval, Among blaoka# 40.7 paroant of all familiaa 
vith childran liva faialov tha povarty laval« lha povarty laval of 
aingla-parant familiaa haadad ^y woman ia partioulacly highi 
mora than 37 paroant of yhita famala-haadad aingla<-parant familiaa 
ars balow iha pojira^ty lina, aa ara a ataggaring S(«2 paroant of 
bUck familiaa haadad by woman alonat 

tljaaahioh ooata of eata ara eontributlng to a two tiar ayatam of 
cafrTor our yg^^^ 

Aooording to Dr« Ihaila Ramarmani *Snrollmant rataa of 

childran in praachool programa ara aignlfioantly highar whan 

mothara hava largar inooma and mora aduoatlon* Pifty^thria 

paroant of thraa to four yaara olda with madian or highar inoomaa 

attandad a praaohool program in Ifia aa ocgfitraatad with only 39 

paroant of thoaa in lowar«-ineoma familiaa* tnrollmant rataa 
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incrott !• mothtr*! tduoation Itvtlt ritt and ttill mort whtn 
nothtrt art tmploytd. Hot only it thtrt growing ui» of preichool 
At a child oart atrviot for tht thrtt« tourr ^nd tivt yaar olda 
with working mothtra, but thara ia an aaptcially high uaa by 
a(CluaAt« aduoatadr Working fawiliaa. Bacauaa moat ot thaaa 
programa ara privata and raliytivaly ajtpanaiva,. auch high uaa by 
tha mora afiluant raiaaa aarioua quaationa about tha conaaquencea 
for thoaa childran in lovar-incoma familiaa without aoctaa to auch, 
programa wh»thar or not thair mothara work*** 

A Dapandant Cara Tax Cr,*ditf which ia our largaat child cara 
program^ coating almoat 11.5 billion* and availabla to all 
familiaa ragardlaaa of incoma can provida important halp to lowaf 
middla incoma familiaa but it will not affact tha diaprapancy 
which ia daacribad by Dr« Xankarman* Familiaa with limitad diapoa- 
abla incoma ara aimply not tha primary banaf iciariaa of thia 
approach to aubaidy. A woman^atning «10«000 a yaar would hav© to 
pay approximataly 30 parcant of har incoma or |3»000 to purchaaa 
cantar baaad cara. Thia thraa timaa aa much aa tha tan parcant of 
incoma that ia conaidarad raaaonabla for child cara axpanaaa, 
Voung mothara anrollad in achool or training programa with limited 
or no inoomaa cannot uaa a tax oradit to halp tham maat thair 
child cara naada. 

Bxiating. child cara aujpporta for low^incoma^^ 

At CDfr wa wara concarnad about what waa happening to child . 
cara aupport for familiaa at tha lowar and of tha economic apcc- 
truro, Itiare ara only two federal programa providing aignificant 
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direct OMPport tot child cart. W>t Child Cart rood Program which 
funds mtala to chlldrtn In child cart ctnttrs and lamlly day cart 
homta waa cut by 90 ptrotnt In 19S1. Itit Tiblt. XK Social Strvlota 
Block Grant waa rtductd by ai ptrcant. Wa dtcl6<fl to fooua on 
Titlt XX aa tht moat liRportant ftdtral aourot of thla support. Wt 
aurvtytd 46 atatta and tht Dlatrlct of Colinbla to dtttrmlnt tht 
impact of tht cuta In Tltlt XX on child otrt. tl>t rtaulta wtrt 
alarming and contrlbutt to tht conotrn about a dual ayattm of 
child cart. Tht 21 ptrctnt In Tltlt XX haa trlggtrtd tqulvaltnt 
or grtattr outa In atatt child ci* > ayattma throughout tht 
country! 

o 32 Statta art provldlnc Tltlt XX ohUd oart to ftvtr 
chlldrtn In llZ) than In and havt ont '.htlr 
Tltlt XX *xpt;r^lturtB for child eart. U ttatta 
havt cut Tltlt XX txptndlturta for child cart liort 
than 21 ptrctnt. 

o 31 stattt havt accompllahtd rtductlona In tht nmbtr 
of chlldrtn atrvtd by making It hardtr for famlllta 
to btcomt tllglblt. 

o 19 atatta havt incrtaatd ftta for atrvlctat Impoatd 
minimum ftta or allowtd copaymtnta for Tltlt XX child 
oart. 

o 24 atatta havt rtouotd funda for^ training child cart 
. worktra. 

o 33 atatta havt'lowtrtd thtlr phild Cara atandardt for 
Tltlt XX programa* 

o 10 atatta havt ahlfttd from providing child cart to 
low-lnoomt working famlllta on AFDC through Tltlt XX 
to rtimburalng thtat famlllta for thtlr ohlld cart 
txptnata through J^FIOCU Titlt ZV-»A Child Cart ^ 
Diartgard. Howtvtrt this program la not tqua^iXy 
btntficlal to famlllta btcauat of many probltmat 
Including tht fact that It forota vary pone famllltf. 
to chooaa bttwtan paying, a child, cara provi^r and _ 
baa id nictiliiiia auch ai foea# 
Cara. 
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AjROVt > a nuNbar j^f itatct to^aupgort our low«at inoomt 

Tv-jf'^arn'j^eyftTrifwf^ ^ 

•inot 1911 ColoradOi SaifAii# X«niA8« Michiganf Montana « 
North DaKotaf M)od« Island* iouth Dakota* VarMont* and 
Washington ttatt havt conplataly ihifttd funding for child 
oart for tnploytd fanilias raotiving AFDC from Titla XX to 
AFDC*s Titla XV-A Child Cara Diavagard. 

Tha vay in whioh thaaa tifo progi ,m work* howavar* is vary 
diffartnt. Undar Titla XXi tha fa«ily*8 child cara coats ara 
paid for aithar through a contract or grant with a particular 
child cara canttr or family day cara hona or through a vouchar 
to tha family^ Undar tna Titla XV-A disragard# tha family must 
maka its own child cara arrangamants and pay out-of-pcckat for 
thasa aarvioas. lha stata than **disragarda* thasa child cara 
axpanaaa (suotracis tham from tha family's aarnad inoociia) whan 
calculating tha amount of tha family** AFOC grantt This rasults 
in tha family's raoaiving a largar AFDC grant, or *raimbuJsamant" 
for its child cara costs. 

Unlika Titla XX# tha Titla XV-A Child Cara Disragard is opan 
andad. Tha fadaral govarnmant will raimbursa statas for at laast 
50 parcant of thair costs for AFDC banafitc ragardlass of how high 
tha total cost climbs* 

I - ' ' 

Thusf statas prasumably can usa AFDC to pay for at laast pait 
of tha child cara costs of low»incoma working familias on AFDC 

and fraa up thair limitad Titla XX dollar s_f or atrv.ioaaf^ 

This would appaar to ba a craativa approach to child cara 
financing • 
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llowtvtri thtrt mv% striout dratibAoKa to tha Child Cart 
Ditr«g«rd that rttult in tht progrM't funding «n .unttructurtd 
and inadaquata ohild oara ayataA for poor fMiliaa* 

Tha raaaona that tha Titla IV«A Diaragard doaa not work wall 
(or famili^a ara numaroua* Firat, fa«iXiaa ara linitad to a 
naxiiiUM ohild oara diaragard of only 1X60 a wonth par ohild» 
ragardXaaa of tha oojit of cara. ttataa can att a van Xowar maxi- 
9iuma for part^-tima cara. this Xinita famiXiaa* aooaaa to quaXity 
cara that »ay aotuaXXy coat far «ota. 



•aoondi oh^Xd cara cantara that racaiva TitXa XX funding 
iRuat maat minimuk stata or othar appXicabXa atandarda ragardin^ 
tha quaXity of caWa thay providat Undar T^Xa iv-Ai famlXiaa 
muat Xocata thair own aouroaa of child oarai which of tan ara 
not raquirad to airat aiaiXar atandarda for duality. 

Thirdi through tha Tltla XV*A Diaragard# familiaa with 
ancaadingly low incomaa ara rainburtad aftar*tha fact for child 



cara axpanaaa. iacaaaa k fanily^a currant AFOC banafita ara 
caloulatad on tha family* a axpanaaa for tha pravioua month i 
thaaa banafita may not raflact incraaaa'a in currant ohild cara 
coata. 

Oftani a fa»ily*a day cara coata ara not raflactad in tha 
AFOC grant untlX two aontha Xatar. Kowavar/ waXfara familiaa 
cannot afford to carry thia axpanaa in tha intarin* And many 
ohiXd cara programa* which ara alao oparating on Xinitad budgat# 
cannot wait pna or twp mpntha for tha. family.Jto racaiya ita 
Ar*>C chacK and pay for aarvioaa providad*^ 
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rourthf AFDC bvn«fiti in mont lUttft intol«r«bly lowi 
falling to provide •v«n • WMinum l«v«l o£ d«e«noy« h funiily*! 
out*of<-poek«t eoiti for child e«r« nuit ooiip«t« with oth«r» 
•vtn nor* bailo nt«diy luoh h««tf food# tnd clot^ilng* 
8«c«uie th« 1160 • »onth o«p on child c«r« d«ductiOni do«i not 
r«fl«ct th« fml coit of c«r«-«^hich oft«n r«ng«i b«tw««n 12 #200 
•nd 13 » 200 « yMr for c«nt#r-b«i«d program in urban •r««i«-« 
family must bt willing to rnaHa up tha diff«r«no« if it chooiai 
oara in a child cara cantar. »oor worKing familiaa on wroc aimply 
cannot afford to maKa up thia diffaranoa. Only four atataa« Naw 
York, Colorado, Waconain, and Iowa, maka Titla XX funda availabla 
to aupplamant tha ATDC iftonay a family haa availabla for child cara 
axpandituras. 

Finally, bacauaa of tha mathod in which tha Child Cara Diaragard 
ia uaad to calculate a family' a APDC grant, thaaa familiaa can and 
up with laaa availabla ineoma than working ATDC familiaa who racaiva 
child cara aupport through Titla XX* Tha Child Cara Diaragard ia 
aubtractad from a family 'a aarnad iiicoina bafora thia 930 and 1/3 
diaragard (which incraaaaa tha aiaa of a family 'a AFDC grant by 
diaragarding $30 and 1/3 of tha family 'a a^rninga bafora tha aiaa 
of tha grant ia caloulatad). Bacauaa a family* a child cara 
axpanaait ara aubtractad from ita aaminga fimt, tha aiia. of tha 
$30 and 1/3 diaragard ia ^owarad* If, on tha othar hand, tha 
family" a child cara coata wara paid through Titla XX, tha family 
could racaiva a largar 130 and 1/3 diaragard. (Ona of tha Kaagan 
AdTwniniatration^a moat harmfril changaa in WPOC waa to totally 

x 

aliminata tha »30 and 1/3 diaragard for working familiaa aftar 
thay hava baan on ATDC for four montha.) 
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M.ny »t«t« o£«ioi«l» •xpttM conc«tn th»t funding child oare ~ 
through Wtl« XV-A r«.ult» In an in tdtquatt oateh-.i-catQh-can 
■yatwa for low-inooma ehildran. -Coat of Day Cara in FY •B2« 
Savings of tht Ttahsftr to XV-A," study by tha Michigan 
papartnant of Social Sarwcaa, ia tha aola formal analyala on 
tha afttcta of tha awitch to funding child cara with Titla XV-A 
vathar than Titla XX- Xt ravtala a diclina in tha uaa of child 
oara cantara and a ootraapondin^ incraaaa in tha uaa of family 
day cara homaa. lha numbar of APO? 

droppad fro« 31.2 patcant of tl>a total in April 1»81 to 5 paroant 
in April 19I2. 

3ha^U!n^ax^^h.il«f«J^^ 

, o Satwaan 1,400 and la.bOO Haw ^of^ "JiJifY!" 
hava loat day cara purchaaad for tham by puMio 
fSnda batvaan Ifll ind 1»I3. *a day cara loasaa 
haCa diiictly hit ^ha working poor. »inca IMlt 
nlna countla; hava totally "lil^inii-f 
subaidiaa to thaad familiaa. thtta ara now 34 
cSuntiaa in Naw ybtk with no aubsidy for non-AFOC 
working familla^. 

o Xllinoia haa g^n^ from aarving 24,100 children 

to 18,000* rf 

0 Dtlawara haa gona from aarving 2,039 ehildran 
to JfS. 

o Virginia hia gona from aarving 1»,505 ehildran 
to 15,(11/ 

o Fannaylv4nla has gona from aarving 23,700 
ohildraA to 21 •7M. 

o Nevada haa gona, from aarving 179 children to 
457. 

o iowa"haB~gona~fr«nMrrvin^^^ 
aoma 1,200. 

o Ntw Hampahlra haa gona foa aarvi«ii 4,000 
6hildran to 3,000. 

o Waat Virginia haa gona from aarving 5,200 
ehildran to 3,900. 
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rnd«ralf tUttf ana local bu^stt outt hav« plaoaa graat 

fttraina on ohild oart eanttri and faiiily day oara hoaia» alrody 

raotiving fragmantad and inadaquata aupport* In ordar to Kaap 

thalr doora opani aoaia child oaro cantara hava bagun to aarva 

fawar low«"inco«a children and familiaat Ntw policiaa hava 

alininatad child cara for thtaa faniliaii or raaultad in faaa 

that poor faniliaa cannot pay* Oantara hava awitchad to a 

graatar number of high incoaia familial who can pty. A atata 

day cara adniniatrator conHaantai *Programa ara taking fawar 

aubaidiaad children and »oiro whOab paranta can afford to pay 

privataly for thair cara* Xnata«d of taking ton atata-fundad 

childrani thay ara taking tvo** thia pattarn Can bo aaan 

aoroaa tha country* 

o In January 1M0« tuo ohild cara cantairo in Black 
^wk County f Iowa# aairvad a total of 42 faa-paying 
children and St poor children aubaidiaad under Title 
XX. In NoveAbar l%%tt the oentera aarve^ iO children 
whoae parenta paid full eoata and only 42 children who 
received Title XX aaaiatonca* 

o In Hilningtoni DalawarOf the falvation lUrwy opened a 
center to aerve tho children of working poor faniliea* 
Xaoentlyf it faced the proapeot of Oloaing baoauae of 
dwindling enrollwent* M>out two-thirda of ita children 
uaed to be aubaidised by Mitio XXi now only about one«- 
third receive aubaidiea* 

o h Otand liapide« kichiaan* day care center uaed to 
aerva 53 children » all of whoai received public 
aubfidiea* Now the center aervaa 31 children# 
none of whoai receivea a iauboi<9y* 
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CMldran art ■hifttd t o Iw »uPPortivt cbii4_w 

«h» ratultt of Mctfhlf ■t«t«i an4 local eutbaokt in child 
c«ra from wo«an ylho ara atruggling to iaqprova thair family* a 
i|ltuation through aiiploy»ant or training ara aictrawaly painful. 

Childran ata baing laft alona.or havt baan awitchad to 

laaa familiar^ and oftan laaa ai^pportiya* e.hild oara arrangamanti. 

o A aurvay of aalaotad faaiilaa indicataa that tha 
loaa of aubaidy in Wcif York atata haa raaulfsad in 
inoraaaad nuabari of ^hildraW laft alona. h atata 
^ atudy of llaatohaatar County eqncludad that tha loaa 

of day aara inoraaaad riak of Mltraataant or 
naglact* loaa paranta ehoaa to laava work altogathar 
and to go on valfara rathar than to naglaot thair 
childran. Many atrugglad to pay tha faaa of cantara, 
oftan unaueoaaafully* Othara plaoad childran into 
tha cara of oldar aiblinga. Still othara vara forcac 
into inadaquata babyaittlna arrangaaanta whara nutri* 
tion« atinulation* and child davaXopiant wara lacking. 
For aofia ohildraAt arrangamnta wara aporadiot 
raaulting in har»ful ahifting ttm caratakar to 
carataktr*. Xt ia aatinatad that at laaat ona«-aixth 
of childran affaotad by funding outa ara ragularly 
laft unauparviaad* 



Low-incoma working faMiliaa loat day cara in Monroa 
County in iMlt 313 fanlllaa aarning an avaraga of 
flOiOOO wara affaotad. h aurvay oonduotad to datar-- 
lifna tha affacta on faniliaa and childran two yaara 
aftar tha outa ravaalaa that M faniliaa bagan 
racaiving APDC aftar tha aubaidy outai 33 parcant of 
all ehildran wara ourrantly in at laaat ona child 
cara arranganant whieh eauaaa paranta to worryi 
•nd aXaoat ona-third of tha raapondanta rapoirtad 
uaing nathoda to juggla iinaneav including hot 
buying adaguata foodr clothing ^or sadiciM^ior tha 
family. 

in Iflli 73a Haat Virginia familiaa loat ohild cara. 
Bom W of thaaa faatliaa raapondad to a quaation-* 
naira ragarding thair ouurant ohild eara arrangawanta. 
A total Of »1 childran bad aapariancad •ojf . 
changa in ohild cara arrangamanta. Ufa naaa .to look 
at thia ohanga fom tha viawpoint of two, thraa, and 
four yaar olda who ara f oread to laava familiar cara*» 
givara and frianda. Mvanty-nlna childran i^ra 
caring for thamaalvaa. 
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o Xn Pittaburcfhf • conbination pf Nnnaylv*nia polieits- 
inoluding tighttr •ligibility orittria and fata for \ 
aavvioaa-'-raaultaa in ovar 300 ehildran Xoaing child \ 
cara aarvieaat 10 parpant of tha total nunbar baing \ 
aarvad. iona parinta quit work* Ont parant eommantadr 
. ^X'n Coread to laava »y child in tha oara of an 
unlioanaad babyaittar tihow X don't truat aa »uoh aa tha 
licanaad day oara pro¥idar»* lUiothar Mthar aaya, 
*Ny ohlldran ara no lonoar with M baoauaa X oouldn*t 
. find day oara. lha ohildran ara nith thair grandparanta 
Many oloar ohildran hava baan f oread to atay hona from 
aohool to oara for! praaohocil brothara and aiatara* 
•'■ .. I 

Padaral_and atatajsutbaoka injrUla J()[ ara^damaij^l^ 
'SS\riSyuv9^£^iti m''€Ri€yiiT riava r adaguata . 

o evan bafora IHlf ^'ariliaa aarnina littla mora tha 
povarty-laval vagaa iiara not aligibla for ohild 
oara aaaia(anoa in aany atataai Ppr axanplai Ttxaa 
liiiita ohild oara aubaldiaa to faniliaa aarning 47 * 
paroant or laaa of tha atata*a nadia inoona^ or 
Ill^OOe for a family of four. Mhila Xowa limita 
halp to faiftiliaa aarning 31 paroont of thair Mdian 
incona %fhioh ia balow tha povarty .Uval* 

o Xn many autaai inflaxlbl^ ineaaia guidalinaa ragarding 
who can raoaiva Titla XX ohild oara panaliaa paranta 
who axparianoa aaall waga tnoraaaaa. Nothara rafuaa 
pronotlona baoauaa avan a ulniial pay inoraaaa can 
load to tha loaa of a $2«500 a yaar ohild oara aubaidy* 

o Although Hoot faniliaa uaing Titla XX child oata ara 
haadad by aingla wofRan» ahort«alghtad atata and 
county rulaa Unit ob':.iid oara for nothara anrollad 
in aohool or training ^ r^raaa* danying than tha 
opportunivy to gain tw ai^iXla naoaaaary to nova out 
of povarty* Ittiara ara vary faw child oara prograna 
targatod. to adolaaoant Mthara* ieth nothara in high 
achool and thpaa in training prograna faca losing 
thair child oara aupport onoa thay f iniah aohoollng 
or training or woraa vat* polieiaa which do not avan 
allow aupport to anabla than to conplata aohool or 
f iniah a training progran. 

o Child oara ta aubaiditad Ny tha OKtramaly low waoaa 
of wnrk«ra. Two out of throa oantpr^baaad oaragivara 
aam wagaa balow tha oovarty Javal whila 17 parcant of 
fjimixy day cara workara aarn balow tha ninimun wa^a. 
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o fligibU TitU W Cmilita oMpttt for ;iMiUd alota. 
9h« f«if sMtft ih(k% lUlnUin • fotMl wiitlim liat 
Cor Titla X»«fttn4a4 chi&4 hi9hli«ht tha unnat 

MaaMehuafUa lia» a waittim liat of ffOOO 
0hil4vtAi Florida^ 4»000| Oaorgta» ovftr SfOOO. And 
thaaa aUtaa do not kMp oouht of tha nothara who 
fail to aign up on tho vaitino liat but walk away in 
fruatration and anaar* Vha altuation of faiiillaa 
who wait ia ofton doaparatai 

h ohild oatra prograia looatad in a aubuvb 
otttaida philadfljpbio atrvaa about 3ia 
childran fundad by Vitlf XX. JVu avavagt 
waiting liat ia in oxeaaa of 100 ohildran. 
mranta auat wait wall ovar a vaar to 
raeaiva halp* Ona aothar on tno waiting / 
liat unoonfortabla with tha haphaiard child ^ 
oara arrangananta aha had ta Aakf# i|ttlt har ^ 

Job and turnad to walfira. Anothar laavaa 
tr aix and aavan yaav old bona alona aftar 
aohool. 



Tharo ia a particularly larga gao in child cay aarvioaa at two 
anda of tha a^La apaotruw , 

I Tha lack of infant and «ftor«aohb6l oara haa baan highlightad . 

by alnoat avary ona of tha Child Natch aitjaa a iMmitoring 

projoot on tha affaota of tha llil budgat cuta on ohildran or^aniiiad 

by COF in collaboration wi ^ tha Aaaooiatlon of Junior l^aaguaa* Tha 

dirth of infant cara ia ^ ;hlightad by tha fact that woman with 

childran undat aga thrc« ra tha faataat growing part of tha labor 

force* Infant oarir ii not only in abort aupply but ia of tan prohi- 

bitivaXy oxpanaiva bacauaa of tha attention nawborna raquiro, Contar 

baaad oaro can run aa high aa 12,00 a waak. 
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fw p»r»nti hav th% option of p>i d naf mitv l«av, \ 

Alfred ICAhn Md ih«ilii XiMnum At th« Coluinblft School of 
fooiftl Work h«v« oondutatais wtaniivo oroii«n«tion«l r«Mftroh which 
bighlighti th* paucity of r««ouro«ii avai labia to paranta with 
infanta. Unlika 7$ othar oountriaa, tha Unitad ttataa haa no 
atatutory proviaion thct guarantaaa a woauun tha right to laava 
from amploynant for a apaoifiad pariodf protaota har job whila 
aha ia on laava and providaa a oaah banafit aqual to all or 9^ 
portion of har waga and whila aha ia not working bacausa of prag«-| 
nancy and child birth* Only about 40 parcant of working ¥cmn in 
tha U.S. ara oovarad avan for a limitad parlod of tina undar privata 
diaability inauranoa whila pnly fiva atataa offar atata diaability 
banafita. 

Tha aftar-aohool aituation haa raachad criaia p rooortiona. 

Daapita tha fact that ova'r €0 parcant of tha lnotha|^a of achool*. 
aga ohildran work outaida tha homa, thara i%' acant aUantion paid to 
tha child cara naada of childtan onca thay antar kindargartan* 
A# many aa fiva to tan million children i««y »>• bOM in tha 
aarly morning houra and raturh aftar achool to darkanad hcuaaa 
or hang out in ampty playgrounds. Mo ona knowa tha axaot figura 
bacauaa paranta ara haaitant to admit that thay laava thair children 
alona. Hhan a larga-clroulation family magaiina conductad a aurvay 
on thia iaauat 33 parcant of working paranta who had tha option of 
ramai^tn^^ anonymoua admittad^ that, thf y fiflu^^ 
slons. Thirty-thraa parosnt of tha paranta wara ccwfortabla with 
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their «ft«r-tchool •rranftncnttf m^fn if the children w«rt ivot 
•ctwilly •ibnn, h U.i. Htwft and World Rtport itoty re£«ry*d to 
iouiton of f ioialf' t«tiMtti that botvttn 40 and paroant of that 
city*a ohildran ara on thair own until paranta raturn from work... 
Eatimataa by an JlXamantary aohool taaohar ih Zndianapolia ara that 
10 paroant of har vaoho^>^ phi^^^ 90 hoM to ampty houaaa whila 
a aixth gxada taach*^ iy^iryland olaima that 34 of htr at atudanta 
ara lateh**)(ay childran* 

Zn two miijor oitiaa^-Datroit and HawarX—fira daoartmant 
off ioiaXa aay that ona in aix calXa racaivad involva ohiXdran 

aXona in a houaa. 

Tha daaiaga that 0!in raauXt ara not onXy phyaioaX, Payoho-* 

Xogista ara daapXy conoarnad about tha damaging af facta of tha 

pra-matura granting of raaponwibiXity to vary young chiXdran 

caring for thaaaaXvaa or for avan youngar aibXinga* ChiXdran 

ara aXao davaXoping • aanaa of aXianationi XonaXinaaa and faar« 

Ona-third of tha achooX chiXdran in Naw York City atata that thay 

ara afraid to go outaida thair apartnant. 

AXthough aXmoat X#000 prograna nay now offar aftar-achooX 

chiXd cara, tha naad ia anornoua* Aftar-achooX chiXd cara may 

aXao ba primariXy a aarvioa gaarad to MiddXa-incoiia fawiXiaa* 

UnXaas h aubaidy ia avaiXabXa# Xowar*»inco«a famiXiaa do not hava 

tha ayrpXua income to pay tha aatra |1S to las a waak for thaaa 

prograiba* ona hundrad«>tan of Oada County* a pubXic aXanantary 

aohooXa ara running aaXf»aupporting af tar«*achooX p'ograna* iut 

onXy f tOOO chiXdran out of a projactad ti4)00 arc attending. * 

SnroXXnant ia Xowaat in tha diatricta pooraat achooXa whara 

paranta cannot picX up tha 9XS a waak par chiXd anroXXmant faa« 

yhara ia no aXiding aoaXa which takaa income or number of chiXdran 
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in tht f«lly tntoUtd into conildtratlon. W« htar ilmlUr rtporU 
from cMld cart providtri who havt untucctMfuUy ^tttmpttd to itt up 
•chool-agt program, in low-incoiw ntighborhood. without nub.ldie. 
to familial* 

The axpandad privata laotor rola in chi ld cara. aocompaniad by an 
ax pandad public rbU or williona of war and Jiowar'^mi ddla incoma 
f amiliaa and childran will ba laf t witnout aaaquata ^lldoara 
auppcrt » 

TO data, tha majority of a»ployar-apor.jorad child oara projaota 
hava baan concantratad in induatriaa auch aa hoapitala^ banHa^ and 
other indua * ta which viaw child cara aa an inoantiva in tha 
racruitmant of workara in damand ocoupationa. Hoapitala maka up 
almoat half of tha ovar 600 amployara who provida aoma child cara 
aaaiftanoa to familiaa. Tha iramaining 300 amployara of far banafita 
ranaina from noon tima aaminara on paa^nting to a child cara cantar at 
tha work placa. While aarvicaa auc)^ aa Information and Referral are 
key to a viable child care ayatam, they do not offer lower-inoome 
familiea the dollara they need to purchaae adequate child care* 

Whan child care Is provided at M on-aite center# tta eoata 
can be bayond the reach of lower Incoaie e»ployeea» Cenatot Hatch 
held a hearin\l thia November on private aeotor initiativaa* Th» 
two companiaa taatifying highlighted the problem* Both Firat 
Atlanta St^nk and the Sale Corporation do not offer eaployeaa a 
reduced rate through • eliding acale* Thia aervea to deny 
lowtat income employeea the bahefita of the on-aite center. 
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rot »«ny titnu tmployirKf low ikilltd iwrktri and iufftrlng 
from th« tfftott of tht rtotMioni ntw btntflti art tht latt 
ittut to b« brought to tht bargaining tabid. In faotf tmploytra 
art inertaaingly offtring child cart aasiatanot through a aaXary 
rtduction plan which ia again noat btntficial to hightr incorot 
tRiploytta. familita mat tarn at Itaat 115,000 to $11,000 to 
gain any btntfit tton auoh an approach iihilt thoat in tht 
hightat tan bracktta atand to gain tht largtat benefit. 

Oivtn tht naturt of tmploytr involvtutnt, it ia cltar that ; 
thoat working partnta ourrtntly btntfiting fron thtat initiativta 
art uaually not thoat with tht grtattat nttd. According to Dana 
fritdman, a wtll-known child cart txptrtt *Btcauat thtrt ia 
littlt dtmand for unakilltd labor, tmploytra of thia population 
havt not ftlt tht nttd to aptnd rtaourcta to providt child cart 
Hot thtir tmploytta* Purthtrnort, SO ptrctnt of Amtrican Worktra 
art tmploytd by first with ftwtr than 100 worktra. Small firme 
uaually cannot afford txptrintntation unltaa poaitivt outcomta 
can bt rtaaonably txptcttd.* 

Whtn Xriatin Andtraon aurvtytd ttn induatrita in Ktw York 
City txamlnlng tht attitudta and practicta of 10 city tmploytra 
and flvt uniona for tht Ctnttr for Public Advocacy Xtatarch, 
aht dlacovtrtd that "on tht wholt, companita art cautious about 
procttding and waiting to att what othtr companita in thtir 
fltld do". 
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•ht condudt. that ahiW i» no* • 9*otUn tot 

buaintM to addvttti 

b As an laaut, child cart baa «wtrco«t wn/ 

•nploytra and mpleytta .lMfera It ba«o«t8 an 
avaa o( oeltpovatt mtlimt 

o Xt ia not aaay to aaparata ahlld cart ptobltaa £ro» 
other fSploytt difflMl '••«!« 
eonvlneinaly docwwntai a rttar-cufc l»paot on 
preduetivlty or job tuirnovtr frea »rovlalon of a 
ehtld oaro btMflt oc Mrvloti 

o Vartnta Mkt th« iactalona about how thalr children 
art cartd foriSn* alnct »artnt« ha»t a ranflt of 

prSfS'tnma^aAi oy****""'"?:^* TS'S-^K. 
prevtit a ranao of atrricaa within Ita pro«ra«f 

e A child cart proffraa auat fit tht corporation* a 
Swrnit4t, financial oituatlon and corporate 
ptraonalttyi 

e Mploytta* child cart arran«t«tnta art tied to 
tht Mlattnc ayatcw 

aubaldtat rtlli cart-publle •"«,rf*vatt, ntlgh- 

borhood and ^SlSrSffhSS 
auat alao bt taktn In eenaidtrallon of thtat 
largtr, aoclttal ayataM." ~ 

Na. Andcraon finally atatta 'that thtrt la llttlt rtaaon to 

btUtvt that cuploytr lnlt*.atl»fa will rtplaet, or tvtn al9nl«l- 

cantly aupplaatnt tht contlnulnf nttd for publlcly-aubaldlatd 

ohlld eart foif low-lncoat fartnta in tht next flvt ytara-. 
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W« a9r«« strongly with th« report's final rtoocnmsndation thati « 
*Xt is critical that th« business oo(M)unity plan a rolo in impressing 
on fsdsralf stats » city ^ovsrnmsnt that it is In businossss' beat 
intsrast for 90vsrnmsnt to continue and sxpand subsidissd child oare 
ssrvioss. The rols of business in providing child care assistance 
will continue to expand, but public and private coraplewentar: ty is 
eosential if New York City Is to have a child care system that equit- 
ably addresses the child oare needs of all working parents**. 

There is no easy way out of the enormous dilemma that we face 
both in terms of accessibility and affordability of adequate child 
oare. However* there is no doubt that lower-income families must 
have help in meeting their child care needs. This assistance must 
come from public dollars so that working families are not forced to 
leave their children in child oare situations which not only offer 
ti\em an inadequate pre-school experience but worse yet are poten- 
tially harmful. 

Representative Snowe. Thank you very much; I think you have 
underscored many of the problems very well concerning child care 
and prohibiting women from 'retting into the work force or letting 
the children stay home alone, taking care of themselves. 

It seems to me that that has become endemic in recent years. 

First of all, so that I have an understanding, is it now an option 
for the States to provide under title XX social service block grant? 
I mean, they can in effect discontinue day care support? 

Ms. Blank. Title XX has few requirements. It is an important 
pot of money because it provides States with money for their whole 
range of social services and they do not have to provide day care 
support. 

For example, Oregon does not use any title XX money for child 
care. 

Representative Snowb:. Ib that the only State that does not pro- 
vide any support for child care under title XX? 

Ms. Blank. California, which has the best child care system in 
this whole country and the most complicated, actually bought out 
of title XX and they use only State funds. Rhode Island, which had 
a $3.5 million child care program out of title XX, did cut it back to 
$500,000 overnight. But when they saw the disastrous effects they 
began to put back some more. 

I believe Alaska does not use title XX for child care; but, again, 
they have a significant amount of State funds targeted to child 
care. But what they provide varies enormously. 

For example, Iowa used to serve 3,000 children in 1980. Now they 
serve 1,000 children. Many of them, because child care is, not a 
mandated service, dhoae to pull back after the cut. 
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It is tough because it is a block grant. You can fight, which we 
did. We got a $200 million restoration. Pennsylvania day care folks 
worked hard for the increase and then they did not get a nickel of 
the increase for child care at the State level. 

Representative Snowe. What about the AFC title IV disregard? 
That has to be included under the provisions of $160 a month that 
is allowed for child care support. 

Now, does a State have an option to go either way or neither? 

Ms. Blank. A State can choiMe to use disregard to fund its AFDC 
population and the reason States switched in 1981 is because they 
had less title XX money and disregard is open-ended. So Michigan, 
which had a $80 million day-care program, cut it to a $4 million 
■ day-care program. 

Their day-care administrator was not happy. They really did not 
have a choice because their economic situation was so poor, but 
they switched their whole AFDC population, as did Colorado, to the 
disregard. 

As I said, the disregard is a flawed approach to helping low- 
income families. 

Representative Snowe. Well, it still does not provide— even al- 
lowing up to $160 a month is still not sufficient to provide for prob- 
ably the average costs of day care. 

Ms. Blank. It will not pay for center-based care, but most women 
do not pay that much. If you are earning $8,000 you cannot take 
that out of pocket to pay for care. Four States will supplement the 
$160. 

But most families do not use the full amount because they jUst 
simply do not have the disposable income to take that out of 
pocket; and there is another bizarre complication in the way AFDC 
benefits are calculated, which means that sometimes, if you are 
using the disregard, you can end up with a smaller benefit than if 
you were getting title XX depending on where you subtract your 
day care costs. 

Representative Snowe. You also mentioned in your testimony 
that a number of centers are reducing the number of subsidized 
children and going for the private pajrunp children. What happens 
to these subsidiaed childiri&ti? ' ' ~ 

Is it as you suggested, in most cases they just do not have any 
kind of supervised day care? 

Ms. Blank. What happens is that the center does not deliberate- 
ly switch, it is just that the group they were serving loses eligibil- 
ity. 

Representative Snowe. I see. 

Ms. Blank. !f they are in a neighborhood where they can switch, 
they switch, 'ilien these families go down the street. They use a 
neighbor. They leave their children by themselves. 

Most women when they are interviewed who have lost child-care 
subsidies are not satisfied with their new arrangements. 

nepresentative Snowe. It is because they have been dropped, but 
not because the center is trying to have a bei er balance between 
subsidized children versus private paying children. 

Ms. Blank. No. Tlie center just haa no choice. 

Now, some centers who are in neighborhoods where they cannot 
do this simply close; but others will switch their population. A 
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center in Grand Rapids, example, had 55 subsidized children 
and now it has 31. 

Representative Snowe. Is it also a State's option to provide child- 
care support to a woman who is on AFDC seeking training assist- 
ance? 

Ms. Blank. Every State has a different policy for mothers who 
are tnrolled in training* What you see through the years is that 
title XX has not grown because title XX is now a $2.7 billion and it 
was at $2.5 million in 1976 when it was first authorized. So we 
have not added very much to the pot of moneys that subsidizes 
child care. 

The' States begin to tighten how much support they will provide 
you if you are a mother in a training program. It useri to be a lot of 
States would provide you support for a 4*year college experience 
and then they cut it to 2 years and then they cut it to 1 year, and 
some have cut it to none. 

Representative Snowe. You also mentioned in your testimony 
that child care should be & shared responsibility among the Gov- 
ernment and the family and the centers. Could you estimate what 
you think each percentage should be or should contribute? 

Ms. Blank. I think it does depend on parental income and I 
think the shding scale concept is a good one that most States have. 
If you have limited income, it is useful if you get a direct subsidy to 
meet your child care needs and as your income goes up we think it 
is important for you to gradually pay more and more of your child 
care. 

What is important is the continuity of care. Massachusetts is the 
only State in the country that says once you are in a child-care slot 
we will keep you there. We will increase the cost, but we will never 
tell you that you have to pall your child out no matter what hap- 
pens to your income. 

What we find, as I said, is that mothdrs get a little bit more and 
then they lose all help whatsoever. 

Representative Snowe. Just one other question. If Congress could 
take one step in improving chil(^-care support, what would you rec- 
'ommend? " • ■ - • ■ ' 

Ms. Blank. I tend to focus on the block grant now because it pro- 
vides direct support. We would like to see the dependent cau'e 
credit expanded. That sliding scale can help a lot of moderate 
income families who need help. 

I mean, I think that, again, we do not provide enough support to 
families to help them truly make it; but I guess I would keep re- 
storing a block of funds to the title XX Social Services Block Grant. 
Mavbe you could take an extra little one and pass the school age 
child care bill since after school is such a crisis; but since that is 
only $dO million maybe we should look at Barbara Kennelly's bill 
in addition which would raise title XX to $300 million bringing it 
back to what it would have been in 1981. 

Representative Snowe. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 

Ms. Blank. 

Representative Snowe. That was excellent* 
Next we have Ms. Sarah Shed who is the director of the division 
of welfare employment for the Maine department of human serv- 
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ices. Again, Iwant to welcome you, Sarah. I appreciate you being 
here t(^ay. 

STATEMENT OF SARAH K. SHED, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF WEL- 
FARE EMPLOYMENT, MAINE DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERV- 
ICES 

Ms. Shbd. I am-here-to describe the program that Maine has de- 
veloped to assist women on welfare in making the transition from 
welfMe to work. I would ako like to describe how Federal policies 
adversely affect the ability of women who receive AFDC to partici- 
pate in the labor market. , 

Finally, I wou'd like to urge your support for contmued WIN and 
WIN Demonstration funding and continued authorization for WIN 
demonstration programs. « „ m. 

What I am going to say may be summarized as follows. The 
changes in AfdC r^nilations resulting from the 1981 Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act, particularly the curtailment of work in- 
centives, have made laiwr force participation and life in general 
much more difficult for all families on AFDC. However, the same 
act also gave States their first real opportunity, through the WIN 
demonstration option, to decide how best to meet the employment 
and training needs of women on welfare. 

While this in no way compensates for the removal of work incen- 
tives from the AFDC program, the WIN demonstration does allow 
States to develop employment programs that are responsive to lo- 
cally identified needs. ^ - ,/. 

The changes in AFDC policy have made it harder for welfare 
women to leave poverty. I have cited two studies, one ft;om Maine, 
in my prepared (Statement that show how welfare recipients, most 
of whom are women, are worse off since the AFDC work incentives 
have been eliminated. I will return to this and describe two par- 
ticular problemsi „ , . X. fiU 

I will focus first on the positive aspect of the act, creation of the 
WIN demonstration program. 

This option became available at a time when Maine„ Wii . Wi«»dy 
undertaking a critical examination of the relationship between wel- 
fare work and what has come to be known as the feminization of 
poverty. In 1981 a report entitled "Women, Work and Welfare 
was released by the Work Opportunities Committee. 

The committee included representatives of numerous agencies 
and organizations from both private and public sectors. The report 
called for major changes in the State's approach to work and wel- 
fare. 

The same year our Stat© l^islature enacted the Job Opportuni- 
ties Act. This law mandates coordination among the Dep^traents 
of Human Services, Labor, and Ftducation on behalf of AFDC re- 
cipients. The law establishes an AFDC Coordinating Committee 
consisting of the commissioners of the three departments and an 
advisory council to the committee. 

A second premise to the law is that a small number of new jobs 
developed in Maine should be targeted to those on AFDC. So the 
law links the efforts of the State developuient office and the State 
finance autnority to the identification of jobs for welfare clients. 
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. ^® enacted an apprenticeship program specificallv for 

AFDC recipients. ' 

As a result of the Work Opportunities CJommittee recommenda- 
tions and the Job Opportunities Act, Governor Brennan decided on 
the WIN demonstration option as an alternative to the WIN pro- 
gram. The demonstration program that we developed is the welfare 
employment education and training program, or the WEET pro- 
gram. . 
„ Thfire are three m«gor differences between the WIN program and 
WEET. First, as with all WEN demonstrations, responsibility for 
the program lies with the welfare agency alone. In contrast, re- 
sponsibility for WIN programs is shared by both the Departments 
of Labor and Human Services. 

We have found that the elimination of this dual administration 
has greatly increased our efificiency and decreased our administra- 
tive costs. In spite of an overall decrease in funding due to a Feder- 
al budget cut in 1981, the WEET program has increased the 
amount of money available to client supportive services, such as 
child care and transportation. 

The second m«gor difference is the emphasis that WEET puts on 
edt'cation and training in addition to lob placement, unlike the 
WIN program which is focused on immediate job placement. We ac- 
complished this through coordination with other programs and by 
maximizing the use of all other available resources. 

It is abo possible because we are not subject to the constraints 
imposed by the WIN allocation formula. Performance based alloca- 
tion formulas can be very desirable, but the measures of perform- 
ance must be carefully considered. 

A number of studies suggest that employment and training pro- 
grams often have the greatest net positive impact on those partici- 
pants who are hardest to serve. If employment and training pro- 
grams are to avoid the creaming phenomena, targeting those cli- 
ents who are most employable and therefore most likely to find 
employment on their own, then it is essential that perfonnance 
proCTams do not force programs to cream. 

This has been a problem in WIN and it is clearly going td l^ 
problem under the Job Training Partnership Act. 

The WEET Program is still held accountable for the number of 
entered employments and the welfare savings it achieves; but 
beyond these we can develop our own measures of success. These 
include providing services to clients with severe barriers to employ- 
ment; increasing participation in a wide range of education and 
training programs; and increasing the number of quality jobs, jobs 
wmch offer the potential for permanent separation from welfare. 

The third difference is the aoility we have gained to leverage our 
WEET funds with other resources. WEET is able to contract with 
other agencies for a very wide range of services. Some provide 
direct client services and others are more developmental and will 
yield results over the long term. 

In this way we are able to involve more agencies and bring more 
resources to bear on the problems confrontmg women on welfare. 
For example, in Washin^u County, one of our State's poorest 
counties and a county which was never served under WIN because 
it was classified as remote, we wer*? able to combine forces with 
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four other agencies to provide a very successful 10-week preyoca- 
tional remedial education program for AFDC recipients at the loca; 
vocational technical institute. ■ , * ^ / 

WEET did not have any staff stationed m the county, yet we 
were still able to contribute in three ways: One, Washmrton 
C!ounty has a shortage of licensed day care homes. WEET provided 
a grant to the local CAP agency to run an onsite daycare center /at 
the vocational school for program participants. AFDC recipients 
were utilized as day care aides at the center and, at the same tune, 
they received training to set up their own day care home; 

Two, WEET recruited participants for the prevocational proglfMn 
and provided other supportive services in coi^unction with/ the 
local CETA office; and , , 

Three, WEET provided assistance to the program through ^ con- 
tract with the State's Displaced Homemakers' Program. ■ 

Displaced Homemakers provides technical aasistance to us on the 
development and implem*?ntation of prevocational traming pro- 
grams throughout the State. The day care center remains in plwe 
providing day care for those AFDC clients who enrolled' at the 
school after completing the prevocational program. / 

As another example, one which is more developmental tii nature 
and reflects our ability to use funds flexibly, we have |lnded an 
economic development specialist position in our State d^elopment 
office. This person works with new and expanding busiftewes who 
receive Stati assistance to coordinate their training aittl tinaricial 
needs with the training, referral, and eventual hire of OurjClients. 

Within our own administrative office, we have croatfed the i)OBi- 
tion of manager for job creation and targeting. It is the responsibilr 
ity of this poeition to job develop on a statewide basis; to establish 
relationships with the State's largest employers; to; mcrewe the 
hiring of AFDC nacipients within State service: and/ to work with 
the aate development office and the Finance Authonty of Maine. 

A third example of the program's ability to levertee and coUabo- 
rate is ovr relationship to the Job Training Partnerthip Act provid- 
. . ers,. WEET has heen able to, . ia effect. 93?to|id^^j^ 
portive services which are available under JTPA by providing 
these for clients who are jointly erurolled in both programs. 

We are also operating an AFDC grant diversion promram m 
Maine, aoee coordinatic with JTPA is an es^ntial mgredient m 

*^*wIiS1?ia too soon to judge the effectiveness of grant diversion, 
per se, the project has already been a success in creating a way m 
which both programs can work together in a syner^tic fasjuon. 

The WEET program has not discovered the solutions to the prob- 
lem of welfare to work because there is no single solution. Our por- 
gram has been characterized by a willmgness to try a number of 
approaches; to be innovative; to toke rislw. We have support trom 
our Stete legislature, which has set the duwtion of our program: 
but it is the WIN demonstration structure that allows us to fulmll 

Stete intent. ■ , • i. 1.1. 4.u 

The Reagan administrafcion has proposed ehramatm^ both the 
WIN Program and the WIN demonstration programs as it has done 
for the past 2 years. I would urge you to continue iandmg at an 
adequate level. 
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Equally important, WIN demonstration programs are preoently 
limited to 3 years. For a number of States, including Maine, these 3 
years are completed this fall. L^pslation is being introduced now 
which will make WIN demonstrations a permanent option of tiie 
WIN Program. r 

I again strongly urge your support. 

In conclusion, I would like to oring your attention to two particu- 
larly irksome Federal policies and then to share with you what we 
have leaned during the past 2 years. 

The WEET Program requires that those clients for whom school 
is an appropriate chfoice must make use of Pell grants and oUier 
sources of financial aid. However, IJSDA counts this financial aid 
as income and accordingly sharply reduces the family's food stamp 
allotment. 

This is ia classic catch-22. It is totally indefensible public policy 
unless it ia the intept of public policy to keep the poor in poverty. 

The second counterproductive policy I must mention is, in pturt, a 
consequence of the 1981 AFDC policy changes. Most women who 
leave welfare due to temings lose medicaid coverage cdFter 4 
months. Many of the jobs that welfare women get have either no 
medical insurance at all, or it is inadequate and expensive. 

Because wages are generally low, it is often impossible to buy in- 
surance or pay for medical expenses out of pocket. For many 
women, it is irresponsible parenting to jeopardize theii- children^ 
health by giving up medicaid. 

We need to develop transitional health insurance coverage that 
will provide protection during the first year off welfare if private 
insurance is not available. 

As to what we have learned during our short history, first, 
women on welfare want to work. Nearly half of '^he participants in 
the WEET Program are volunteers. Many of them have young chil- 
dren and are young themselves. 

If real assistance is availaw ' ^ AFDC recipients will avail them- 
selves of it. 

Second, more attention needs to be paid to empowering women, 
teaching decisionmaking, goalsetting, risktaking, assertiveness, 
career exploration; all of these in addition to the more usual em- 
T)hasis on job-11ndiiig~afid 'j6b~kTOping^^^ 

increased attention to prevocational training and remedial educa- 
tion pays off. 

Third, skill training and education are necessarjr to enable 
women to leave the secondary labor market and break the revolv- 
ing door of deadend work and welfare. 

Fourth, employment and training programs need to establish 
better links with job creation and job targeting efforts, and better 
relationships with each other. There are resources in all States 
that can be utilized toward these ends. 

It is a great deal 6f work to coordinate effectively; it can be enor- 
mously frustrating; and it requires constant attention, but it pays 
off. 

We are doing what we can within the State of Maine and we are 
beginning to see results, but we need continued support from the 
Federal Government. We need Federal authorization to continue 
what we have done, we need adequate funding, and we need 
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changed those Federal policiee that are obetaclee to the goal that 
Federal and State govemmenta share: That is, enabling women on 
welfare to fiilly participate in the labor market. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Shed follows:] 
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PuPABB) SrAmoHT Of Samab K. I^hid 

Introductlo.n " ^ 

^mbers of the Joint Economic Committee, my name Is 
Sarah Shed, and I am Director of the Division of Welfare 
Employment within the Maine Department of Human Services. 
I am here to describe the program Maine has developed to 
assist. women on welfare to make the transition from wel- 
fare" to work*. 1 would also like to testify on how federal 
policy affects the ability of women who receive Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) to participate in 
the labor market. Finally, I would like to urge your 
support for continued WIN and WIN Demonstration funding, 
and continued authorization for WIN Demonstration Programs 

Overview 

What I have to say may be sunvnarlzed as follows: 
The changes In AFDC regulations resulting from the .1981 
Omnibus Budget fteconc il lation Act (OBRA), particularly 
the ctirtailment of work Incentives, have made labor force 
participation, and Ufa In general^ much more difficult 
for all families on AFDC. However, the same Act also 
gives states several options for designing their own work 
programs for AFDC recipients, Including a provision that 
allows WIN Demonstration programs as an alternative to 
WIN. This provision has meant that states have been given 
their first real opportunity to decide how. the employtnent 
and training needs of women on welfare can best be met. 
While this in no way compensates for the removal of work 
Incentives from the AFDC regulations, the WIN Oemonstratio 
option does allow states to develop employment programs 
that are responsive to locally identified needs. 
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Removal of Work Incontiyes from AFDC Regulations 

The changes In AFDC policy have made It harder for wel- 
fare women to leave poverty. These changes have also made 
It more difficult for those of us who are charged with oper- 
ating employment and training programs for these women', A 
study by the University" pf Southern Maine tracked the impact 
of the 1981 AFDC policy changes on families within the State. 
Most families In the study who were dropped from welfare did 
manage to remain off, but nine months after the changes were 
implemented most were worse off than when on welfare. They 
had lower incomes, more debts and serious problems meeting 
Wdical expenses. A .report from the University of Chicago 
estimated that In 24 out of 48 states studied, employed AFDC 
rec^ap1ents who left welfare due to earnings would bring home 
lessXthan those who remained on welfare. 

\ 

Maine's Decision to Implement a WIN Demonstration Program 

In September of 1981 > Governor Joseph E. Brennan de- 
cided on. the WIN Demonstration option as an alternative to 
WIN. We were fortunate in that this option became "available 
at a time ,when the State was already undertaking a critical 
examination of the relationship between work and welfare, 
and what h"'^ come to be known as the feniinlzatlon of poverty. 
In June ^ '\ our Statfe Legislature enacted the Job Oppor- 
tunities h. u. This law Is based on the premise that the 
State should pldce greater emphasis in preparing AFDC recip- 
ients for quality jobs, "with the. goal of enabling them to 
become self-sufficient and to eliminate their dependence on 
public assistance." The law requires the Departments of 
Human Services, Labor and Education, Including vocational 
technical Institutes and the University of Maine, to concen- 
trate on the coordination of "available resources and insti- 
tutions" on behalf of these recipients. 
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• A second premise of the Job Opportunities Act is that 
a small number of new Jobs developed in Maine should be 
targeted for AFOC r^ecipients. The Act links the Staters 
job creation efforts, through Its State Development Office 
and ch2 Finance Authority of Maine, to the identification 
of jobs for AFOC recipients^ The law also enacted an appren- 
• ticeship program specifically for AFDC recipients. 

Also in 1981, a report entitled Woman Work and Welfare 
was released by a group known as the Work Ooportunities 
Committee. The group was coordinated by .ne Department of 
Human Services and it included representatives of numerous 
. agencies and organizations from both the private and public 
sectors. The report called for major changes in the State's 
approach to work and welfare. 

Dif ferences Between WIN and WEET 

Dual T» ; WIN Demonstration program that was developed in re* 

m nistrat on. ^jp^^^^ t^gt,^. initiatives is the Welfare Employment Educa- 
tion ard Training Program, or the^EET Program. The major 
(differences between the WIN program and WEET arf as follows: 
As witl j11 win Demonstrations^ responsibility for the pro- 
gr?m lies with the welfare agency* In contrast WIN programs 
have a uunl administrative structure, the program is shared 
between the Department of Labor and Human Services. We have 
found that the elimination of dual administration alone has 
greatly increased our efficiency and decreased our adminis- 
trative costs. In spite of an overall decrease in funding, 
a result of a federal budget cut in 1981, the WEET program 
has been able to increase, in both absolute and relative 
terms the amour' of money available for direct client ser- 
VKes: child care, transportation, etc., and the money 
available for contracts with other service providers. 
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The second major-difference Is the emphasis that the 
WEET program puts on education and training In addition to 
job placement. This Is possible because we put a lot of 
effort Into conrdlnation with other programs and maximizing 
the use of all other available resources. It Is also po 
ble because we are not subject to the constraints ImpobuJ by 
the WIN allocation formula* 

Performance based allocation formulas can be very de- 
s1rable> but the measures of 'performance must be carefully 
considered. A number of studies suggest that employment 
and training programs often have the greatest net positive 
Impact on those participants who are hardest to serve. If 
employment and training programs are to avoid the "creaming" 
phenomenon, targeting those clients who are most employable 
and therefore most likely to find employment on 'their own, 
then it is essential that performance s^-andards don't force 
programs to. cream* This . has been a problem in WIN end it 
is clearly going to be a problem under the Job .raining Part- 
nership Act. 

The WEET Program is still accountable for the number of 
entered employments and welfare savings it achieves, but be- 
yond these we can develop our own measures of success. These 
. Include providing services to clients with severt or multiple 
barriers^ Increasing participation in a wide range of educa- 
tion and training programs^ and increasing the number of 
•Equality jobs," jobs which offer the potential for permanent 
separation from welfare. 

A third difference is the ability we have gained to lev* 
erage our WEET funds with other resources to meet the goals 
of our program. WEET is able to contract with other agencies 
for a very wide range of services^ some provide direct client 
services and others are more developmrmtal and will yield re- 
sults over the long term. In this way we are able to involve 
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mrQ agencies and bring more resources to bear on the prob* 
lems confronting AFOC* recipients* 

Koi' example, In one of our State's poorest counties, a 
county which was never served under WIN because It wajr 
classified as "remote," we were able to combine forces with " 
four other agencies to provide a very successful ten week 
prevocatipnal/remedldl education program for AFDC recipients 
at the local vocational technical Institute, WEET did not 
at the time have any staff stationed In the county, yet we 
were able to contribute In three ways, Washington County 
Is very rural and has a shortage of licensed day care homes. 
WEET provided a grant to th^ local CAP agency to run an on-- 
site day care center at the VTI for program participants, 
AFDC recipients were utilized as day care aides and at the 
same time they received training to set up their own day 
care homes, WEET also recruited participants for the prevo- 
cationa'j program and provided other supportive services. 
In conjunction with the local CETA office, WEET also 
provided assistance to the prQflr«i through a contract we 
have with the State's Displaced Homemak^.Ts Project, U1s« 
placed Homemakers provides technical assistance on the 
development and Implementation of prevocatlonal training 
programs to the WEET Program, The day care center remains 
In place at the VTI, providing day care 'for those AFDC 
recipients who enrolled at the VTI as a result of the prevo- 
catlonal training. 

As another example, one whidti is more developmental 
in nature and reflects our ability to use funds flexibly, 
WEET has recently funded an Economic Development Specialist 
position In our State Development Office. This person 
works with new and expanding businesses who receive state 
assistance to coordinate their training and financial needs 
witn the training, referral an(J eventual hire of our clients. 




Our contract specifies! that there be a minimum number of 
"first referrals" for our clients for jobs created in this 
fashion. j 

Within our own adnlinistratlve office we have created 
the position of Managet} for Job Creation and Targeting. 
,This was in response t<J the legislative expectation estab- 
lished in' the Job Opportunities Act, which encourages job 
targeting and linkages with economic development. It is 
the responsibility of t;his position to job develop on a 
statewide basis— to esljablish, relationships with th^ State's 
largest employers, to Increase the hiring of AFDC recipients 
within state service ar^d to work with the State Development 
Office and the Flnanc^^ AuthorUy of Maine. / 

t - ^ . 

A third exampV of the program'.s ability'to leverage 

and collaborate l^our relationship to thexjTPA service 

deliverers. We/t has been able to, in e^^ect, extend the 

limited supportive services available jihder JTPA by providing 

. these for cl/^ents who are jointly enrolled in both programs, 

but It is ^ WEET*s grant diversion program that coordination 

with JTP^'^has become particularV/ fine tuned, 

( ' ' . 

Grant 

Diversion: Maine's grant diversion project. Training Opportunities 

in the Private Sectpr (TOPS), Is a three phase model which 
culminates in an on-the-job training position funded' through 
AFDC grant diversion/ 'The first two phases are diesigned to 
prepare women to be successful in an OJT position. There is 
a month of prevocatlonal training, followed by up to 12 weeks 
of field training, followed ultimately by unsubsidlzed employ- 
ment. The respective roles of WEET and JTPA are, In general, 
as follows? WEET staff select TOPS clients, and we have 
structured the selection process to avoid creaming. JTPA de- 
livers the prevocatlonal training, WEET nlaces participants In 
field training, and JTPA does most of the OJT development. It 
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Is too soon to judge the effectiveness of graiit diversion jier 
se> but the TOPS program has- already been a success In creating 
a way in which both programs c:'n work together In a. synergistic 
fashion. 

Need for Federal Support 

The WEET program has not discovered the solution to the 
problem of welfare to work, because there is* no single solution. 
The program has been characterized by a willingness to try a • 
number of approaches, to be Innovative, to take risks. We have ' 
support from our State Legislature, which has set the direction 
of our program, but it Is the WIN Demonstration structure that 
allows us to fulfill State inten.t. 

The present Administration has proposed eliminating both 
the WIN program and the WIN Demonstration programs, as it 
has done for the past two years. I would urge you to continue 
funding at an adequate level. Equally important, WIN Demonstra- 
tion programs are presently limited to three years. For a^ num- 
ber of states, including Maine these three years are completed 
this fall. Legislation Is being drafted which will make WIN 
Demonstrations a permanent option of the WIN pr^O'gram, 1 again' 
strongly urge your support in continuing WIN O^mbnstrations, 

Problem Policies 

In conclusion I .would like to bring your attention to two 
particularly jrksome federal policies and then to leave you 
with some of tVe learnings ^e have acquired during the past two 
years, ^ \ 

1 \ 

Financial Aid ^^^^ itroq\Qm requires that those clients for whom school.. 

Food Stamps: is an appropriate choice must make use of PELL grants and other 
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sources (>f financial aid. However, the United States Department 
of Agriculture counts this financial aid as Income, and accord- 
ingly reduces the family food stamp allotment,, usually In a 
quHe drastic fashion^ This Is a classic "catch twenty two," 
It Is totally Indefensible public policy unless It Is the Intent 
of public policy to keep the poor In poverty. 

The second counter productive policy, I want to mention is 
In part a consequence of the 1981 AFOC policy changes. Most 
women who , leave welfare due to earning/'lpse Medicaid coverage 
after four months. Many .of the Jobs that welfare- women get 
have either no medical Insurance at all, or inadequate, expen- 
sive Insurance. Because wages are generally low, it Is often 
impossible to buy insurance or pay for medical expenses out of 
pocket. For many women it is irresponsible parenting to Jeo- 
pardize their childrens' health by giving up Medicaid, We need 
to develop transitional health Insurance coverage for welfare 
recipients that will provide protection during. the first year 
off welfare if private .insurance is nr* -ailable or Is inade- 
quate. 

What^ We Have Learned 

As to what we have learned during our short history: First, 
women on welfare, in general, want to work. Nearly half of the 
participants in WEET are volunteers iny of them have young 
children and are young themselves. ■ If real assistance is avail- 
able, AFDC recipients will avail themselves of it, Second, more 
£(ttention needs to be paid to empowering women: teaching decision 
making, goal setting, risk taking, assertiveness, career explor- 
ation, all in addition to the more usual emphasis on Job finding 
and Job keeping skills. We have found that increased attention 
to prevocational training and remedial education pays off. Third, 
skill training and education is often necessary to enable women 
to leave the secondary labor market and break the revolving donr 
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of dead-end worK and welfare. Fourth, employment and training 
programs need to establish better linkages with job creation 
and Job targeting efforts, and better relationships with each 
other. 

There are resources in all states that can be utilized • 
• toward these ends. It Is a great deal of work to coordinate 
effectively, it can be enormously frustrating and it requires 
constant attention, but it pays off. 

We are doing what we can within the State of Maine, and 
we are beginning to see results. But we need continued support 
from the federal government; We need federal authorization to 
continue what we have begun, we need adequate funding, and we 
need changed those federal policies that are obstacles to the 
goalthat federal and state governments share, enabling AFDC 
recipients to leave welfare and fully participate in the labor 
market. 



(1) University of Southern Maine, Human Service Development 
Institute, "Tracking the Impact of Federal and State AFDC 
Policy Changes on Families in Maine," June 1983. 

(2) LBJ School of Public Affairs, "Work Programs for Welfare 
Recipients in the 80's; A Preliminary Assessment" (Draft). 
August, 1983. 
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Representative Snowe. Thank you very much, Sarah. I thank 
you for commg here today from Maine to share with us how the 
WEET program is working in Maine. By all accounts, it seems to 
be working very well. I am very impressed with it and how you 
have put it together and tailored it to Maine's needb. 

P'rom your ezpevience, have other States, your counterparts, 
been involved in similar demonstration programs; are they more 
tailored to their States; and have they been successful aa well? 

Ms. Shkd. I am not totally conversant with the results coming 
out of other States. I would say that 1 think there are around 20 
States th&t have chosen the WIN demonstration option. , ^ ' 

I think it is fair to say that Maine represents one end of the 
spectrtim in terms of the attention that we have put on education 
and traininj^ an opposed to immediate job placement. All the pro- 
grams are being studied now and it is really too early to do a cbm- 
parzaon among States. , „ 

RepreseDtative Snowk. It seems like the WEJET Program m 
Maine has all the essential components, thou^, for bein^ a suc- 
cessful program, and that because of <he WIN Demonstration Pro- 
gram you were allowed the flexibility, I gather 

Ms. Sked. That is right. ^ . 

Representative Snowk [continuing]. In doing a number of thmgs 
that otherwise, under the WIN Program, you would not be allowed 
to do. , . ^ - 

How much money does the State legislature provide m support of 

this program? * , i. 

Ms. Shkd. Well, because of our Job Opportumties Act and be- 
cause of the fact that we have State support for what we are trying 
to do, the usual match for WIN is 10 percent State, 90 percent Fed- 
eral; but our legislature, when we came into being, increased our 
funding to match us at about a 30-percent rate, which was a sup- 
port, "niey also were trying to make up for the Federal budget cut 
which hit us very severely in 1981. 

Representative Snowk. How many AFDC recipients do you serve 
as a percentage of those who participate in yourjprogram? 

Ma. SHEoTWell, there are about 17,000 AFDC recipient famUies 
in Maine. In any one year, we see about 5,700. 

Representative Snowk. About 5,700? Do you know how mmiv 
eventually become self-supporting, for example? Do you have a fol- 
lowup program to determme if they manage to become self-support- 

"^Ms. Shkd. We try to do foUowups on our women that we place 
for up to a year. Unfortunately, our computer system is not up to 
the task yet. We are putting that information in, but we are not 
getting it back out. So it is hard to be able to say at this point. 

I hope next year we will be able to have a good figure on that. 

Representative Snowk. You mentioned in your testimony, as 
well, that you are trying to assist them in getting quality jobe. 
Could you deftne quality jobs? . . 

Ms. Shkd. Fringe benefits, obviously, are very important, the 
medicaid that I mentioned earlier; opportunities for advancement 
is another; wages, of course, quality jobs are found in what is railed 
the primary labor market as opposed to the secondary labor 
market which is more deadend, low paying jobs. 
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Representative Snowi. I found it interesting and I was pleased 
you mentioned Washington County because I did encounter one 
woman down in Washington County not too long ago who had 
\many of the problems that ydu are suggesting overall with AFDC 




County. 

jy^y that had been available was being used. So all slots were 

Therefore, she was having difficulty not in making ends meet, 
but ihe found a babysitter which was very expensive and of course 
the traveling to and from work made her situation very difficult, in 
tact discouraging because she just felt that there was no sense 
working as she was doing better being on AFDC. 

She was losing her medicaid, that is what it was. So that alerted 
me to the problem. I had heard it time and again; the fact that we 
neer to do something here. 

I think with the loss of medicaid it does make it even more diffi- 
cult and less of an incentive for women to seek employment. 

The other issue you mentioned concerning student loans, I abso- 
lutely agree with you. There is a bipartisan commission that has 
been established m Maine by Congressman McKeman and myself. 
Weare traveling around through the different areas in the State. 

That issue was cited over and over again; the fact is that many 
women who were on AFDC were not eligible to get training and 
their student loans were accounted for as income. So it was really a 
deterrence for many of these woman to seek training or improve 
their educational opportunities. 

So I am introducing a bill to exclude student loans as being in- 
cluded as income because I do think it is very important. Or an- 
other option would be to have educational expenses included under 
the earned income disregard under AFDC or something to that sort 
similar to what we do with child care expenses. 

But clearly those are two identifiable problems. I think we cre- 
ated that reverse incentives; well intentioned as far as eliminating 
medicaid after awhile and trying to improve the program and en- 
couraging women to work, but there is no way. 

As this woman suggested to me, there is absr^utely no way that 
she could afford private insurance. She found herself in what you 
have desdnbed as a catch-22 situation. 

Ms. Shed. I think to the extent that we can get small employers 
to provide health insurance at a reasonable cost and other bene- 
fits—because that is where many of the people that we are trying 
to serve end up, with small employers; it is not the big corpora- 
tions-^ 

Representative Snowe. Absolutely. 

Ms. Shed [continuing]. We need to be able to help them to pro- 
vide what they need to stay on the job. 

Representative Snowe. Well, I would like to see employers, for 
example, provide child care benefits as a benefit to their employ- 
ees, be they men or women. 
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The problem is that the need is Were and I think that should be 
a logical option. So I certainly agr^ with you insofar as that is 
concerned. \ 

As you were mentioning, also, abolit support of the WIN pro- 
gram—and certainly I have supported It in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so because I do think it is a valuable program— we want 
to encourage welfare recipients to work. What better way than to 
assist them in seeking employment and Wproving their skills, 
which ifl so necessary today for many of the\women attempting to 
enter the work force. \ 

So I definitely would agree with you. I think X>)ngress has shown 
support time and again for that program. \ 

One other issue I noticed in your testimony as Well. You suggCTt- 
ed that, concerning WEET, approximately 40 percfent of all /nEET 
participants are volunteers whereas under the traditional WIN 
program only 15 percent were volunteers. Can you accoj^t for the 
difference? Has it been more encouraging for the AFDC partici- 
pants to participate in your demonstration program Xversus the 
original program? ^,\,. 

Ms. Shbs). Yes. There are two things, really. One of the tjungs we 
did when we went to the WIN demonstration is we restnteted the 
geographic areas in which people were required to registeiVrhere 
are two primary criteria that determine mandatory status. There is 
geography and if the youngest child is over 6. By restrictmg the 
area we served on a mandatory basis, we increased the number of 

VOlun^CGFS 

We started small and served fewer people with more resources. 
Then as the word got out that you could really get something there 
pX our program other than signing a piece of paper and waitmg 
around for nothing to happen, word of mouth got people startmg to 
come in. People understood there was child care assistance avail- 
able if you had kids that were not in school yet. 

So it has just grown. Each month we have a larger percentage of 
volunteers coming in. , ,™ , 

Representative Snowe. That is a good example. Thank you very 
much, Sarah, for bemg here and for taking the time out to come 
down. I appreciate it very much. Thank you. 

We now have Ms. Avril Madison who is the executive director of 
the Wider. Opportunities for Women, Inc., located here in Washmg- 
ton, DC. 

We are glad to have you here with us this mommg. 

STATEMENT OF AVRIL J. MADISON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN, INC., WASHINGTON, DC, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CINDY MARANO, WOW'S NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S WORK FORCE NETWORK CODIRECTOR 
Ms. Madison. Thank you very much. Representative Snowe. I am 
very happy to be here this morning. ■ « 

With me is Cindy Marano, on my left, who is the codirector ot 
WOW's Women's Work Forre Network, which is a network of ap- 
proximately 140 independent women's organizations that are locat- 
ed in 35 States and serve about 250,000 women around the country. 
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Two of the members of the network, I want to say, are from the 
State of Maine. 

Representative Snowk. Oh, that is great. 

Ms. Madison. One of them is the wEET Program. 

Representative Snowk. Oh, is that right. What a coincidence. 

Ms. Madison. It is very difficult to be in the last position on an 
agenda such as this because many of the points have already been 
covered, but I was very pleased to sit here this morning because 
the testimony was excellent and I think it covered many of the 
points that are very important to the economic self-sufficiency of 
women and their transition into the workplace. 

I am going to be speaking this morning about the importance of 
the issues of women s transition from work without pay or with 
umited pay to economic self-sufficient^. I will be speaking both as 
an advocate and as a program operator. 

I wanted to thank you again for recognizi*ig the importance of 
women s transition from work without pay or with limited pay to 
economic self-sufficiency, for holding these hearings on the role of 
women in the labor merket, and for inviting me to testiiy. 

Wider Opportunities t Women has worked for 20 years to have 
public policymakers recognize that women's economic needs and 
the vital talents that women can bring to the economy are issues of 
national priority and issues that require policy analysis and policy 
change. 

WOW has examined women's needs, developed model programs 
to address these needs, worked at the policy level to determine how 
women s needs can be met through systemic change and worked 
with employers to develop a match between women's skills and the 
needs cf the labor market. 

Over the past 20 years WOW has worked with thousands of 
women m the DC metropolitan area as they have made the transi- 
tion from iobs with limited ftiture to jobs with excellent entry 
wwes, good benefits, and career potential. 

We have worked closely with AFDC recipients, with disabled 
women, with displaced homemakers, with women of color, with 
women offenders, and with women who simply choose to go to 
work for pay. We have also worked with female dislocated workers 
whose jobs have become obsolete because of technological change or 
cuts in human service. 

As a result of this work, we have learned much about the transi- 
tion of women mto the paid labor force and continue to learn more 
ahqut this process and the difficulties that women face almost daily 
in making th^ transition. I would like to share with you some of 
the most important findings of our years of experience; and I will 
be brief on these because many of them have been covered in previ- 
ous testimonv. 

Women who work in the home as mothers and homemakers 
work. Their work is unpaid, provides no individual or family bene- 
fits should the homemaker become disabled, and provides no eco- 
nomic security for the homemaker's future. Whether we are dis- 
cussing middle class affiuent homemakers or mothers who receive 
aid to families with dependent children, in an economic sense the 
work all homemakers do is unrecognized in national policy. 
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The replacement value for homemaking in the United States is 
now valued by the Department of Labor at $18,000 annually, but 
no wage is systemically recognized in terms of benefits, Social Secu- 
rity, pensions, insurance settlements in divorce, or as an equivalent 
for women who try to make the transition into the paid labor 

market. . 4. i.- 

Employers, economists, policymakers, ^d legislators systemati- 
cally discriminate against the homemaker and, by so domg, the 
labor market operates as though former homemakers have never 
worked, have gained no skills, are entering the labor market for 
the first time and ai e thus eligible only for entry level w^es. 

This policy problem underlies our entire discussion of women s 
transition to economically viable work. In many other nations the 
work of mothers who are alone and m poverty is not perceived &s a 
dole or shameful waste. Ms. Cailolyn Shaw Bell dealt with this ear- 
lier, and I could not agree mqre with her comments on this matter. 

It is seen as a national invaltinent to keep families mtact and to 
provide opportunities for families to make the transition to eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. We must take a hard look behind our poh- 
cies of v ^'lfare, marital property rights, pension. Social Security, 
employment and training to ferret out the inconsistencies and am- 
bivalence in Ouf national rhetoric symbolized by Mother s Day 
compared with the realities of older women endmg their hves in 
poverty because of a lifetime of unrecognized and economicaUy 
unrewarded work. , . " , . i.u 1 

Our second finding is that despite many changes in the social 
mores of our society, women in America today still carry the m^or 
responsibility and burden of childrearing. This issue has been dealt 
with very effectively I think by many of the previous speakers; but 
I do feel and second the notion that there is a need for a national 
policy on this issue. It is very necessary. . r i- 

Our third finding is that in considenng the mcrease in fwnilies 
neaded by women who are providing for the survival needs of their 
families— many of these women on public assistance— we provide 
no incentive for women to become economically self-sufficient when 
we penalize their 'family's already minimal mcomes , for the 
women's a tempte to train io gain entry level jobs and to job hunt. 

We must look beyond our temptation to lecture such women to 
pick themselves up by their bootstraps as they seek alternatives to 
welfare among policy inconsistencies which penalize them for at- 
tempts to better their situation. 

Our fourth finding is that sex, race, and age discrimination con- 
tinue to exist and to impede the transition of women into the paid 
labor market. Women continue to face sexual harassment and sex 
segregation both in the workplace and in training. For example, 
pi3)lic education systems continue to channel women into traming 
which is traditionally female and traditionally low paying. 

As a result of their low paid and primarily sex segregated par- 
ticipation in the work force, women frequently end their lives in 
poverty. We do not believe that sex, age, and race discnmination 
are behind us. Women's lives lell us differently. 

We do believe that there is, perhaps, a shift in attitudes about 
EEO in the workplace and that there are some employers who are 
doing an excellent job in hiring, training, promotion, and paying 
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equitable salaries to women. Such employers are to be congratu- 
lated. 

iSome have gone a long way and thei - work needs to be high^ : 
lighted. - ' 

A fifth finding is that becaufle of sex discrimination, the unrecog* 
nized work of women in the homet the disproportionate financidi 
detriment of marital dissolution to women, occupational sMrega* 
tion and issues related to childrearing, employment and trmning, 
and public assistance programs muat to designed for women, not 
adapted from programs for male breadwinners. 

Some policymakers respond by saying there are abeady too 
many taicet groups and how can we meet the needs of them all? 
But it is difficult to give credence to this message when we are dis- 
cussing more than half of the population and a population soon to 
make up half of the paid labor force. 

Moreover, it seems cost inefficient to develop programs for so 
vast a national population which fail to meet their needs. In the 
past two decades many demonstration projects have shirNn the way 
to successfully move women from econonuc dependence to econom- 
ic independence. 

While 20 years of experience in this area is just one resource, 
nearly every State has had one or two programs designed to meet 
women's needs in making a transition to economic sdf-sufficiency. 
Yet in designing policy there is a reluctance to accept that men 
and women have different needs in vocational education, in em- 
ployment and training, in welfare to work programs^ and in job 
creation. 

It is a constant struggle to have these needs recogni2ed and to 
achieve other than passing reference to them in key legislation, 
small set-asides, or waivers of requirements that keep women un- 
derserved. A more indepth and comprehensive poUcy approach is 
needed. 

/ The letter of invitation that I received asked for information 
/.about programs which can successftil^ move~Women into jobs in 
/ which they can support themselves and their^families. Although 
. there are many examples of such programs among the affiliates of 
. ( WOW's national network of women^s employment programs, the 
/J^iWomen's Workforce Network, I would like to use the last few min* 
/ttes of my timi? today to discuss the one that I know best, the 
V WOW Program. ^ 

WOW has been working to assist women making the transition 
from welfare to pkid work for more than a decade. In 1982, WOW 
imdertook a 5-year comprehensive employment and trainixig dem- 
onstration promam ^which specifically targets minority single moth- 
ers, and it is this program that provides much of the basis for our 
comments here today. 

WOW's single parent employability and education development 
project, SPEED for short, is one of six such demonstration projects 
around the country which were selected and funded by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation as part of its national effort to improve the eco- 
nomic status of minority female-headed families. 

The goal of the project is to place graduates in jobs paying at 
least 80 percent above the minimum wage or into academic or vo* 
cational training for jobs that pay well and have a good fringe ben- 
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efit package. SPEED provides participants with a comprehensive 
program of educational and skills assessment; job*related instruc- 
tions in math, communication, and science; work readineso train- 
ing; skills training in electronics and electromechanics for partici- 
pants with the interest and aptitude; child care; and other support- 
ive services, job placement, and a year of followup. 

With 1 year of the program behind us, in fact 18 months of the 
program behind us, WOW has much to share that is relevant to 
the concerns of the committee. First, WOW's Program served 271 
women in the Washington, DC, metropolitan area, in the first pro- 
gram year. The women served fell into two groupings: women be- 
tween the ages of 26 and 45 with considerable work experience at 
low wage levels who had become unemployed durinif the recession, 
* had skills but had faced multiple unsuccessful job mterviews and 
were unable to find paid work; and younger women with no paid 
work experience^ inadequate educational skills, and little aware- 
ness of how to plan for their economic futures. 

Among all of the women served, educational skill levels bore 
little or no relationship to their educational attainment. 

One-quarter of the women tested were found to have less than. 
Mh grade reading and math skill levels, although the mfigority 
had completed school. ^ 
The need for supportive services is another key finding. WOWs 
staff encountered significant problems in meeting trainees' needd 
because of diminished human services, especially sulwidized child 
care, housing, transportation and public assistance-related services 
such as medical assistance, food stamps, and legal services. 

Although the project provides information and referral to subsi- 
dized chiM care and some scholarship aid for child care, it does not 
pay stipends. Consequently, more than 10 percent of those who en- 
rolled in the program needed part-time jobs in order to participate. 
However, the part-time employment frequently threatened the con- 
tinued particj' ation of tramees in SPEED because the training is 
intensive. It is from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily on a 5-day-a-week basis. 

Because it interfered with their work schedule was the most 
common reason for program noncompletion. Others were related to 
health, financial, food, housing, and transportation crises which 
could not be handled on top of rigorous traimng schedules. 

When the trainees were able to cope with family crisis and found 
needed support services, they were able to complete the program 
and gain paid employment averaging $6 per hour at job entry. 
Some women enrolled in more extensive traming. A list of jobs and 
entry wages acquired in the first two quarters of the program is 
appended to my prepared statement. 

AH of WOw's training examines the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of nontraditional emplo3rment, job trends in the 1980's, and 
assists trainees in making economically viable occupational choices. 
The most common finding of staff working with the women en-^ 
rolled in these programs was the deep need for individualized as- 
sistance 

The fifth finding of WOWs project related to child care WOW's 
project funded by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor to coordinate with the Rockefeller project, provides child 
care information, referral, counseling, consumer education and par- 
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enting skills workshops and employer outreach. It has idertified 
critical gaps in child care services for the women served \i the 
project. 

First, WOW documented a significant reduction in publi ly sup- 
ported child care openings as a result of Federal budget cutting 
which has already been discussed. For more than 30 percent of the 
participants, only time-consuming personal advocacy and WOW 
subsidies madf> it possible for women to attend training who were 
otherwise unable, because of these service gaps. 

In addition, WOW has found immense service gaps or very limit- 
ed care for children who need care after school, for short term or 
emergency care, for subsidized care that would extend during a 
trainees' job hunt, and for care available in areas accessible 
through affordable transportation. 

To intervene in this situation WOW is developing an information 
and referral system on all local child care options so that trainees 
can m^ke the best child care arrangements possible without 
months of trying to ascertain what is possible. 

The overall finding of the project, however, is that the current 
system is labyrinthian and grossly inadequate. It is currently a 
public/private partnership, but more public and private support is 
needed if we wish single heads of households to make the transi- 
tion to work. 

The Rockefeller Foundation grant award stipulates that the six 
grantees must match the annual grant dollar for dollar or , h 
inkind services which enhance the program from local govern:ne.it 
or community groups. This matching requirement has effectively 
leveraged significant public /private investment and partnerships 
in the program. 

It is clear from our own experience with SPEED that there is sig- 
nificant interest in addressing the needs of women who must make 
the transition to paid work. It is also clear that the needs are com- 
plex and require significant resources to be addressed effectively. 

A list of the participants investing in the WOW project to meet 
these needs in the DC area is attached to my prepared statement. 

Yet WOW has been able to serve less than 20 percent of the 
women who have contacted the program for assistance. Most are 
unable to solve the family income and support ser\'ice problems 
which keep them isolated, in constant crisis, and on public assist- 
ance. 

With the barriers and principles outlined in the beginning of my 
testimony and the findings of WOW*s SPEED Program in mind, I 
would like to close the formal portion of this testimony and re- 
spond directly to any questions you may have. Again, I commend 
you for the seriousness and thoughtfulness with which you have 
approached this complex issue, and I thank you for the opportunity 
you have given me to speak with you today. 

I offer the resources of myself and my staff at WOW as you con- 
tinue in your -efforts to clarify and to find policy issues which 
secure economic self-sufficiency for women workers. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Madison, together with attach- 
ments, follows:] 
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Prepared Statrmbnt or Avril J« IMadison 

ECONOMIC m.J'-BUPflCinHCy FOR MOMENi A National Priority 



Sood morning. I'd ilka to thank thm CommittM 'for rucognizing 
thm import anc« o^ woman's transition -from work without pay or 
with liimitad pay to aconomic ««W -suf'f icioncy, •for holding tha«<i 
hearings on "Thv Rola o'f Woman in th« Labor Harkat", and ior 
inviting mm to tltsti^y. Widwr OpportunitiM -for Women ha« worked 
fro twenty years to gain the recognition o4 public policy makers 
that women's economic needs and the vital talents women can bring 
to the economy are issues oi national priority and issues that 
require policy analysis and policy change. MOW has examined 
women's needs* developed model programs to address these needs, 
worked at the policy level to determine how women's needs can be 
met through systemic r:hange, and has worked with employers to 
develop a match (petween women's skills and the needs O'f the labor 
market . 

Over the past twenty years, WOW has worked with thousands O'f 
women in the D.C. metropolitan area as they have made the. 
transition from homemaking t^ paid work, from public assistance 
to paid work, and from Jobs with limited futures to Jobs with 
excellent entry wages, good benefits, and career potential. We 
have worked closely with AFDC recipients, with disabled women, 
with displaced homemakers, with women of color-, with women eK- 
offenders, and with women who simply choose ti < to work for 
pay. We have also worked with female dislocated workers whose 
Jobs have become obsolete because of technological change or 
cvuts in human services. 
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A« « rMuU of thi» work mm h«v« iMrned iiuch about the 
transition of wom.h Into the paid labor market, and continue to 
learn «ore about thl» process and the difficulties women face In 
jiifcktnq the trannition almost dally. r woulo like to share with 
you nomm of the most important findings of our years of 
•xpk-ience* ""-^^ 

THE MYTH 

Each day wh«n we pick up a newspaper, a magazine, or liatr 
radio, television or other media we are assailed with news of 
another women's "first"— the first astronaut, or Supreme Court 
Justice, or nuclear engineer, or vice preaident of major 
corporation- Simultaneously, we are assa led with news of a 
plummeting unarf. »oyment rate, a new age of high tech employment, 
and flows of a private sector which is poised ready to pick up the 
reins and assume leadership in solving our nation's human 
resources problems. X use the term "assail" not to denigrate our 
vsry real accomplishments or to dampen our collective hopes .for a 
more productive national future, but to point out and undoracore 

ng 



the masking effect this media presentation has on real workl 



women 's 1 ives. 



The truth is that . wcmen continue to be more likely to be 
unemployed, under and marginally employed, RIFF'd, downgraded, 
layed-off , and more likely to be under represented in higher paid 
Jobs than their male counterpart*. When the woman is also a 
person o^ color, her chances o^ being in one of these categories 
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rlsM •xpon»nti«lly. And, although m* omu much to priv*t. ••ctor 
innovation in training, child car., .tc, th» f.dwal gov.rnm.nt 
i. .till th. primary prot.ctor and promot.r of womwi'. .conomic 
».lf-.u*fici.ncy in th. mark.t plac. I won't u.. up my tlm. 
today r.citing th. va.t utati.tical .vidwic. which .uppo-t. th... 
«t«t«t.nt.. Much of it has b.an pr...nt.d hmrm today, and it i. 
information with which I b.li.v. you ar. all familiar. (Should 
you r.quir. it, though, I r.f.r you to th. I.«ue Brl.f, 
"F.mlniaation of Pov.rty", prapar.d by WOW and attach.d to my 
written comment.. > Today, I wi.h to sp.nd my tlm. di.cu.«lng 
with you th. b«rri.r. which I f..l hav. work.d to hamptir women 
full integration Into th. work fore, to ld.ntlfy .om. of th. 
innovative program, which ar. working to .llmlnat. and h.lp wom.n 
ov.rcom. th.s. barrl.rs, and to mak. .om. r.cQmm.ndationm for 
futur. action by th. Joint Economic Commltt... 

I b.li.v. it would b. h.lpful *or mm flr«t of all to t.ll you 
ju.t Who I m.an wh.n 1 u.. th. t.rm "working woman". Although 
MOM con.id.r. th. unpaid labor don. by wom.n in th. horn., on 
which th. nation •« «:onomy r..t., to b. work, much of my 
testimony will dl.cu.. that population of womwi who wi.h to wit.r 
or «r. alr.ady In th. paid labor mark.t. Thi. working d.finitlon 
includ.. tho.. womwi who ar. highly wlucat.d, whit, collar 
prof...lonal., tho.. in i.«i^iRtl-t.d and ti-aiJtttonaiiy --fw**!* 
Job., a.id tho«. moving from .tructural un.mploym«it into -witry 
l.v.1 technical and nontradltlonal otcupation.. With .uch • 
broad .P^trum to look at you might b.li.v. th. variou. ••mb.r. 
of thi. group hav. litti. in common. But, .Imply by virtu. o4 
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their being N OHMi n ^ they nhmrm a qrmmt deal. Briefly, X miuld 
like to Allude to several oi thetr coAMMin barrierei 

1« Womenr who work in tho home ae eothere and hoiie«Akere t^ork. 
Their Mork is unpaidt provides no individual or family benefits 
should t ^e.hommaker become disabled* and provide* no economic 
security \^or the homemaker'e future^ Whether we are discussing 
middle cl s, affluent homemakers or mothers who receive Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) , in an economic sense, 
the work all homemakers do is unrecognised in national Policy. 
The replacement value for homemaking in the United States is now 
valued by the Department of Labor at tie, 000 annually, but no 
wage is stemically recognized in terms of benefits, Social 
Secutiry, pensions, insurance, settlements in divorce, or as an 
equivalent for Mommn who try to make the transition into the paid 
labor market. Employers, economists, policy makers, and 
legislators systematically discriminate against the homemaker and 
by so doing the labor market operates as though former homemakers 
have never Morkeg^, have gained no skills, are entering the labor 
market for the first time and are thus eligible only for entry- 
level wages. This policy problem underlies out entire discussion 
of women's transition to economically viable work. In many other 
nations, the work of mothers who are alone and in poverty is not 
perceived as a '^dole'* or a shameful waste of human reHdurce 
dollars. It isa seen as a national investment to keep families 
intact and to provide opportunity for families to make the 
transition to economic self-sufficiency. Me must take a hard 
look behind our policies of welfare, marital property rights, 
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p«nsion«, Social Security, and •mplpv«#nt and training to ferrot 
out thm tncon«i«tonciM and «mbiv«]ionc« in our national rhotoric 
•yntoolizod by f1oth#r*« Day and the reaUtiM of oldar woman 
•nding thair livaa in povarty bacauaa of. a lifatima of 
unracogniiail and aconomically unra*iardad work. 

(Appandad la a shaat of atatiatlca on oldar woman 'a incomea, 
which documenta tha and raault of woman'a problamatic tranaitiona 
batwaan homa and paid labor,) 

2. Daapite many changaa in tha aocial moraa of our aociaty, 
woman in Amarican today atill c^rry tha ma^or raaponaibility and 
burdan of childraaring. Tharafora tha tranaition from homamaking 
and full-tima motharhood to paid work cannot ba conaidarad a 
comparabla affort to moving mant from unamploymant to Joba in tha 
workforca. In davaXoplng r^olicy and programs to halp woman, 
particularly aingla paranta, woman on AFDC ar.d Diaplacad 
Homamakara, maka tha tranaition into tha workplace thara muat ba 
a claar racognition that child cara ia a kay factor influencing 
tha amployability of auch woman. Tha coat of child cara and tha 
ability to maka aatiaf actor y arrangamanta for cara undeniably 
iimpact on how tha tranaition to economically auataining work 
wiil ba made—or indeed whether It will be made at all. 

Our n^ntion'a ayatem of child care haa enormoua gapa, which have 
grown wider with federal budget-cutting. Employment and training 
programa, the Work Incentive Programt the Job Corpa, and other 
programa muat addreaa the child care needa of their participants 
is they hope to He successful in stimulating their transition to 
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•conMic ••W-«u^f ici^ncy. In «n •vmi morm basic ««n«»« in ordmr 
to Mintain family svcurity as woMn bvcoM half of thm paid 
labor forcv by thm mnd of thio d»cad»« thm Unitsd StatM must 
dMiqn a compr»h«n«iy» national systttui of child car», supportod 
4ointly by yov»rnm«nt at all 'l«v«il», private industry, national 
voluntary •fforts, and ths familios who can affort to pay. Only 
limit#d hsadway has bvsn mad« in this direction, Currsntly, 
publicly-assistsd child cars has bssn cut back. Employsr child 
car« involvsmsnt touchss only 600 of'ths nation's smploysrs. A 
small psrcsntage of foundation funds Arm targstsd for this 
purposs. And most familiss of womsn who work outsid« th» horns 
struQgls to pay for inad«quat«« inconvsnisnt, «nd oftsn unsafs 
ssrvicss. A national policy is critical. 

3« Considsring ths incrsass in familiss h«ad«d by womffn, 
providing for ths survival nssds of their familiss kssps many 
wom#n QQ public assistancs. provide no incsntiv* for womsn to 

bscoms sconomically sslf-suf f icisnt whsn ws p«n^U«s thsir 
familiss' alrsady minimal incomss for ths woms'-'s attsmpts to 
train, to gain sntry-lsvsl Jobs, ani to Job hunt. Ws must Ibok 
bsyond our titmptation to lr:turs such womsn to "pick thsmsslvss 
up by thsir boot.^tr ^ps" • as thsy svsk altsrnativss to wslfars 
among prlicy inconsistsnciss which psnalizs thsm for attsmpts to 
bstter thsir situation. To ask a woman to furthsr divids hsr 
wslfars- xttscV to att #nd tf^ainTng so that shs may gain an «ntry- 
Isvsl, minimum wags Job with no bsnsfits, in which hsr childrsn 
will loss msdical assistancs is not svsn rational. If ws wish to 
stimulats scanomic ssl f-suf f icisncy in such familiss, ws will 
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nMd to look inotffAd At MOd«ls lik« thm appr on tic««hip systM or 
public ••rvie* viiployMntf whero # mothor can •arn haqm whll» 
shA iMrnA A markatAb^lo •kill. Many propo«Al« h«v» como forth 
rocoMURffnding that waqm or AllowancM bn provided a« «n inc»ntiv» 
for public A««i«tanc» rocipi»nt« to train for Job* with a futuro. 
Somo boliovo th»m« proposals continus a "dols" attituds. m^'u 
•Kp«rienc« demonstratss that unl#ss th« costs to a family of its 
mother participating in training iro cov»r«d, most wom«n in 
povsrty will bs unabls to tDtiC c ' rsmain in training. This 
r«aliy msans that th« programs dssignsd to msst ths no«d« of 
Homsn on public assistancs ars inacc«ftsibls to them* Morsovsri 
in S04MI statas walfara racipiants ar* financially panalixad for 
participating in skills training programs bacausa such programs 
maan thay ara "unavai labia" for paid work. Such policias ara 
both punitiva and philosophically inconsistant. 

4. San, racai and aga discrimination contlnua to axist and to 
impada tha transition of woman into tha paid labor markat. Equal 
aaploymant opportunity law and affirmativa action statutaa and 
ragulations, whila historically naw, hava brought about changaa 
for woman and girls* Thay hava axistad lass than twr; dacadas in 
tha faca of canturlas of discriminatory practicaa in th« labor 
markat and an occupationally sagragatad work plaea. Racantly, a 
top laval Dapartmant of Labor official informad a WOW staff 
mambar that ssk discrimination ir "-h* labor markat has 
di sappaarad— that amployara now agrai* .st aqual amciloymant 
opportunity policy ia tha "bast policy". WOW'a axpfir i urnca is 
that tha principla of E£0 policy is at laast dlSfiUiHd with favor 
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today but thAt in practlc* di«cri«inAtion i« Aliv« and vi«U---in 
fact it hmm bMn b60ftt9d by high un««ploym«mt and grvatvr 
co«p«tition for f«M«r iob«« AcroM thm country, tho 250,000 
wom«n ««rv«d in thm •mploy«iiitnt program* affiliated with WOW'« 
WoMn'tt Work Force Network continue to be paid lees than men, 
(Now e.62 to the tX«00 for white wom'en, the ration of Black and 
Hispanic women's earnings to white men is much less), to have 
troubl* Q^ining Jobs equal to those that men with less education 
acquire, and to face barriers in entering nontraditional fields. 

They continue to face senual iiarassment and sex segregation both 
in the work place and in training* For example, put?lic education 
syste«« continue to channel women into training^ which is 
traditionally female and traditionally lower paying. Finally, as 
a result of their low paid and prima**! ly sen segregated 
participation in the work force, women end their lives f ,jently 
in poverty. We do oot believe that sex, age, and race 
discrimination are behind us. Women's lives tell us differently. 
We do believe that there is, perhaps, a shift in attitudes about 
££0 in the workplace, and that there are some employers who are 
doing an excellent job in hiring, training, promoting, and paying 
equitable salaries to women. Such ecAployers are to b^^ 
congratulsted. 8ome have gony a long way, and their work needs 
to be highlighted. we feature the work of such employers in our 
newsletter, CBQQiC£iflQi« which we have appended to our testimony. 
Other* have recognized that their discriminatory practices must 
now be made less visible. Still others are uncertain how to rid 
themselves of a history of discrimination. Increasingly we hear 
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m«flib«r« of ConQras* ponder ways in which to bring about a 
combativ* proc««« for •liminating leH discrimination. W« would 
pr«f«r HUGH m route if it can b« m«d« effective. Yet to date ae 
a nation we have been unable to, dee ign a proceee to eliminate 

dimcriwination which ie honored by private industry or private 
contractor* without a financial disincentive to discriminate. In 
fact, employer' organizations now argue that they no longer 
discriminate and should be freed from such limitations. Even our 
government tells us~in the case of Title IX— that it ahould be 
legal to discriminate in certain cases. Yet csven in the 
construction industry, where , women continue to be greatly 
imderrepresented, construction contractors freely admit that 
without the press of federal regulations, women would not have 
beer accepted and that, should those regulations be removed, it 
would be easier and more profitable to return to a fully male 
workforce. How paperwork is handled, how an employer 
demonstrates a "good faith effort", and how affirmative action is 
implemented can of course, be areas open for discussion and could 
perhaps be made less combative in implementation. But that the 
federal government must have a role, must enforce EEO law, and 
must provide a principled climate that speaks loudly that 
dl sen ruination will not be tolerated-- even if it i.i profitable— 
is basic to improving women's economic self-sufficiency. Such 
efforts do not have to pit Industry agai^t the govemment or the 
affected class. If firmly held to, such efforts can bring about 
the very partnerships that policy makers and WOM find mutually 
interesting. WOM is currently working with very progressive 
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mmtflbmrm oi thm con«truction tndu«try,^ ufiton«t «n<l mghmhi to 
dmmonmtrmtm in the 0,C. metropolitan «rM that «uch partntfrshlps 
«r« poulbla. The result? Th« HatropolitAn WomM'« Construction 
Triida Foundation (m«t»ridil« appended). It im « prMppmntlcMhip 
progrAA for Moman, «upportad through AoniM from the Industry, 
from unions, from foundatlonft — and targ»t«d toward woman. Before 
aff Irmativa action, such a partnership would not have b i^n 
posslbla. As a result of federal rules and regulations, iX .4.S 

5* Because of mk discrimination, the unrecognized work of 
women in the home, the disproportionate financial detrimant of 
marital dissolution to women, occupational segregation, and 
issues related to chi Idrearing, employment and training amd 
public assistance programs must be designed for women — nibt 
adapted from programs for male "breadwinn«¥rs"« Some policy makers 
respond by saying there are already too r..any "target groups" ar|id 
how can we meet the needs of them all* But it is difficult 1;o 
give credence to this message when we are discussing more than 
half of the population, and a population soon to make up half of 
the paid labor market* Moreover, it seems cost iat££l&ifQt to 
develop programs for so vast a national population which fall to 
QMi their needs* In the past two decades, many demonstration 
projects have shown the way to successfully move women from 
economic dependence to economic Independence* MOW's 20 years of 
experience in this area i'l Just one resource* Nearly every stite 
has had one or two programs designed to meet women's needs in 
making a transition to economic self-sufficiency* Vet in 
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df signing policy, th«r» 4« « r*iuct«nc« to «cc«pt that mmn and 
n^mwi h«v« dif^»r«nt nmmdn in vocational •ducation, in Mploymsnt 
and training, in w*lf aro to work progra««, and in Job crMtion. 
It is « constant struggle to havs thsss nssds rscognix«d and to 
achioVo oth»r than passing rsf«rsncs to thsm in ksy Isgislation, 
small "sst asidss", or waivsrs of raquiromsnts that kmmp womsn 
undsrssrvwd, A mor» In-dspth, and comprshsnsi vs policy approach 
is nssdsd. 

Your l«ttsr of invitation asksd for information about programa 
which can succsssfully movs womwn into Jobs with which thsy can 
support thsms«lvss and thsir families. Although thdr« ar» many 
•xamplss of such programs among the affiliates of WOWs national 
nstwork of womnn's smploym»nt programs, ths Womsn'a Work Fores 
Nstwork, I would like to uss ths last few minutss of my time 
today to discuss ths ons that X know best, ths WOW Progr^ae. 
THE WOW PROGRAM 

WOW has bwen working to assist womsn making ths transition fro« 
wslfars to work for mors than a dscads. In 1982, WOW undertook a 
S-year comprehensive employment and training demonstration 
program which specifically targets minority single mothers, and 
it is this program that provides much of the basis for our 
comments here today. WOW's Single Parent EmpXoyabili ty and 
^Education Development Project <9PEED for short) is one of siK 
such demonstration projects around the country which were 
selected and funded by the Rockefeller Founuation as part of its 
national effort to improvs the economic status of minority 
female-headed families. The goal of the project is to place 
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graduAtM in Jot^v paying at iMst 30X «bov« th« iiilni«iufii M«g« or 

into «c«dttmic or vocAtional trAining for Jobm that pay ¥mlX «nd 
h«v« a good fririg« b«n»fit pmckmqm. 

SPEED providM participants with a comprehnnmi v« program of 



•ducational #nd vkillm att«M«m«nt:i Job rvlat«d instruction in 
math, cqmmun,4cation and «ci»nc», work riiadlnMm training, ftkiUa 
training in •Ivctronic* and •Ivctro-mechanicv (for participants 
with ths intsTMt and aptitude), child cars and other supportivs 
asrvicss, Job placsmsnt and fol low-up. With ono year of the 
program bshind us, WOW has much to shars that is relevant to the 
concerns 6f this Committeet 



1. In its program, which serves women in 
the Washington, D«C* metropolitan area* WOW 
served 271 women int he first program year* 
The women served fell into two groupinQs — 
women between the ages of 25 and 4S with 
considerable wdrk experience at low wage 
levels who had become unemployed during the 
recession , had ski 1 Is , but had faced 
(SUl&iBlS unsuccessful Job interviews and 
were unable to find paid work| and younger 
women with no paid work experience, 
inadequate educational skills, and little 
awareness of how to plan for their own 
economic futures. Among all of the women 
served, educational skill levels bore 
little or no relationship to educational 
attv^inment. On* quarter of the women 
tested were found to have less than fifth 
grade reading and math skills levels, 
although the majority had completed high 
school • 

2* The need for supportive services in 
order to participate in WOW's training 
programs was a key finding. WOW staff 
encountered significant problems 

in meeting trainee needs because of 
d i m i n i sh ed human ser v i c es'-<-espec i a 1 1 y 
subsidized hildcare, housing, 

transportation, and public assistances- 
related services (i.e*, medical assistance. 
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fopd stamps t Isqal ssrvlco, stc). 

AlthOMfh ths project provldss informatioirt and rsfsrral to 
subsidlzsci child cars and soms scholarship .aid for child cars, it 
doM ndt pay stipsnds, Conssqusntly, motm than iO% of thoss who 
snrollsd in ths program nssdsd pfrt-tims jobs tn ordsr to 
participats. Howsv«r , ths part-tims smploymsnt •frsqusntly 
thrsatsnsd thsir continued participation in SPEED bscauss ths 
training is intsnsivs and oftsn could not bs coordinatsd with 
work schsdulss. Ths most comrfton rsasons for program non--^ 
complstion rplats to health, financial, ifood, housing, and 
transportation cri&ss, which could not bs handlsd on top of a 
rigorous training schoduls* 



3. Whsn ths trainsss a«C« *t»ls to cops 
with family crisss and find nssdsd support 
ssrvicss, thsy wers abls to compl*ts ths 
program and gain paid smploymsnt avsraging 
♦A. 00 psr hour at Job Sntry.. Soss snrollsd 
in mors sxtsnsivs training. A list of Jobs 
And sntry wagsa acquired in ths first two 
quartsrs of ths program is appsndsd^ 

4, All of Wt *s training sxaminss ths 
Advantages ' disadvant^gss of 
nontraditional omployment, "Job trands in 
ths 1980's, and assists trainsss in making 
sconomically viabls occupational choicss. 
Ths most common finding of staff working 
with ths womon snrollsd in thsss programs 
was a dssp nssd for i ndi vi dual i zsd 
assistancs. 

3. WOW's child cars projsct (fundsd by ths 
_WomsfL:m_ BiArsau_pf _ths U.S^ Dspartmsnt of 
Labor to coordinats with ths Rocl<^sfstrsr 
projsct) providss child cars information, 
rsf sr r al , counssl i ng , consumsr sducat i on 
And parsnting skills workshops, and 
smploysr outrsach. It idsntifisd critical 
gaps in child cars ssrvicss for ths womsn 
ssrvsd in ths projsct. First, WOW 
documsntsd a significant rsduction in 
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publicly supported child c«r« opwr.inq* a« « 
rMult federal budgut -cutting. For more 
than 30X o^ tho p«rti<cip«nt« nmmn, only 
tim«-con«uminQ p«r«onal advocacy and WOW 
•ub«ldlM mad© it poaaible for women to 
«tt«nd training who were otherwise unable 
to find cnild care* In addition, WOW found 
immense 'service qapat very limited care 
for infants, for children who need car« 
after school, for short-term or emergency 
care, for subsidized care that would entend 
during a trainee's job hunt, i»nd for care 
available in areas accessible through 
affordable transportation. To intervene in 
this si tuati on , WDW i s devel opi nq an 
information and referral system on all 
local child care optlon-a, so that -trainees 
can fnake the bm^t child care arrangements 
possible without months of 1 ying to 
ascertain what is avall..\bl©. The overall 
finding of the project, however, is that 
the current 'System Is labyrinthian and 
grossly inadequate. It is SWCCgQtLv: * 
public/private oartnership, but morf public 
and private support is needed if we wish 
single heads of household to. make the 
transition to work. 

6, The Rockefeller Foundation grant award 
stipulates that the six grantees must match 
the annual grant doHar-f or-dol lar or with 
inking services which enhance the program 
from local governmont or community groups. 
This matching requirement haa effectively 
I everaged si gni f i cant public/pri vate 

interest and partnerships in this program. 
It is claar from our own experience with 
SPEED that there is significant interest in 
addressing the needs of women who mu»t make 
a transition to paid work. It is also 
clear that the needs ^re compleK and 
renuire significant resources to bs 
addressed effectively. A list of the 
p.=3irt lei pants- Investing in the WOW project 
to meet the»e needs in the D. C. area is 
attached. Yet, WOW has been able to »erve 
lass than 207. of the wonen who have 
contacted the program for assistance. Most 
unable to -iolve the family ircome and 
support service problem* which kjtep them 
Isolated, in constant crisis and on puOllc 
assistance. 
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CONCtUBZON 



With th» b«rri»r« 4ind principle outlined in thm beginning my 
tMtimony «nd thm finding* of WOW'« SPEED Program in mlnd» I'd 
lik» to clo«» thm formaX portion of my t»«timony And rwapond 
dirvctly to any quMtions thm CammittM might hjivw. Again « I 
command you for thm s»riau«nii«« and thoughtful nM« with which 
you have approached thi» complex i»»u«t «nd X thank you for the 
opportunity you have giv»n me to speak with you today. X of far 
the resource* of myself , my staff, and MOW «s you continue In 
your effort* to clarify and define policy issues which -secure 
economic self-sufficiency for women workers. 
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Circuit City 
Offic* Manager 

D*C* G«n«ral Hospital 
EX«ctro«Mohanictt H«lp«r 

Tum«r Construction Co* 
Oucpsnter Httlp«r 

judd E)«tw*il«r 
FiX« ROO0 Clerk 

SyaitfM Planning Corporation 
electronic Assamblar 

systan. Planning Corporation 
Blactronio ^a8«Inblar 

Systam planning Corporation 
Elactronic Aasembler 

Saara RoabucK^ and Co* 
Sarvica Technician 

Local »74 Laborers 
Laborer 

Raytheon Service Co. 
Invoice Verifier 

D.C. Govermnent (Public Works Dept.) 
Laborer 

Pitney Bowes 
Mater Header 

Holy Croii^s Hospital 

Sterilization Processing Technician 

Array Tiines Publishing Co. 
Plitone clerk 

Hacht's DeparUnent store 
Author izer 

H«>cht*s Silver Spring 
Switchboard Operator 



WAGl (per hour I 

$ 4*3S 

10*00 
11*79 
4*7S 

5*25 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

7.00 

7.0b 

7.59 

5.00 

$ 6.19 
4.50 
3*65 
3.45 



have afirolled in further educational progranw such as Q.E.O 
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MKIOUNQ fixes REPORT 

S«ptarTt)«r 1962 August 1983 

In d«v*loping th* mutching fund«. for thu first year of tht 
SPEED Projtct WOW adopted a div«r»tf i«d approach, seeking both 
actual dollars and in-Kind sarvice* to adhance tha project. WW 
contacted both local and national foundations, several local 
governmental agencies, and dommgnity organizations anS applied 
to the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor for 
aontract monies* Following is a matching funds raport which is 
an inclusive list summarising All of our contacts and the 
successful results. vrtDuld liXe to maXe note of the fact that 

support MS successfuUy elicited from all our contacu. 

Amounts Arrounts 
Item Ccmnitted Expended* • 

D.C. Office of E>T^loyment Services — 

ft>*tha-aote Training Punds $75,000** 0 

D.C. Department Health and 

Hiran Services, Family Services 
Administration— 'Subsidized 

child care for participants 44,370 18,250 

Family and Child Services— » ' 
subsidized child care for 
participants vte are unable 

to obtain pubUcly subsidized - 
child care • begining February 

1983 5,000 500 

U. S. Department of labor, Wbnvsn's 
Bureau— Q>ild Care Project - 

begining October 1982 100,000 91,667 

D.C* Public ^.^^KX)ls— assessnttot 
and testing services for en- 

rollees 20,000 18,087 

Prinoe Georges County, Maryland— 
urans.oorbatich subsidies for 
participants * $X)/we^ 

begining April 196.^ 31,600 10,080 

R.S.V.P. (Retired Senior Volun- 
teers Program)— volunteers 

to provide direct services s 
to participants 26,000 14,145 
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Amounts Anounta 
Itm fundai GxptndvA 

AibUc Ktlfterv RMndlatlari--gtant 
to fbtwl Ybuth OounMlQc/ 
Outrwdi pttncan an) othsr 

ooiiU, buglAing May ^983 $30«000 $12«S00 . 

Eugm and Ai^nai C» M3y«r Ttw<Sir 
ticn— Half-timt QmMicaticns 
Instructor and oth«r oMtm 
to provl^ wMltional aoxm 

staff, lasgining Ksy 1903 15,000 6,250 

D.C. Utpsrtmsnt of Ot^ployirant 
S«rvicM*~S««ilor Aids to 
pcovid* Bnployiwit nMOurcm 

wqpport for partlclpsnts 4«355 * 3,260 

FhlUip Ciraham fi ind cci r va tT 
haxdvars and softwara pur- 
chasa, aewardad Januacy 

1903 10,000 10,000 

Ooqpars 6 Lybtwd, C*P«A«— pco 
laono awieiaa of Manogar, 
Of fioa Xnf .nation $yst«ns 
Croqp for training and Inr 
«tall4tion of databasas for 
tracking of participant 

progress 2,000 1,920 

r Jlggs national Bardc— oontrilxiticn 
of RMting rocn and fadlitias 
foe (RMting of arai chisf exsc- 
utivas to davslop anploysr- 
aponaorsd child cars altama** 

tlvM 100 100 

TOTAL FUJDS $363,505 $176,679 
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Representative Snowk. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
willingness to testify here today and to go through your testimony 
and snare with us your experiences and involvement, and what 
WOW has done for placing women in employment and also provid- 
ing them with training so that they do nave the ability to break 
into the work force. 

I was very much interested in your SPEED Program. How long 
is this program funded for? Is it specifically funded by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation? 

Ms. Madison. A basic grant of approximately $250,000 is award- 
ed to the program annumly and the prc^am is to last for 5 years. 
There are six programs around the country and WOW is the one 
that is serving the Washington metropolitan area. But in addition 
to that basic grant we are to match the grant dollar for dollar with 
either inkind services or with dollar matches from corporations or 
other foundations. 

As you can see, we are expected to serve 250 woEien a year and 
to provide child care in add'^ion to all of the basic services that I 
outlined in my testimony. 

Representative Snowk. How long is the training program for 
each individual? 

Ms« Madison. There are two actual aspects of training that 
women can go into. They go through a very extensive assessment 
when they first come into the program to determine what their ca- 
pabilities arc, what their educational levels are. ^Phere is no crite- 
ria or assessment before they come into the program. 

So once they come into the program we find out where they are, 
and for those who have the interest and aptitude they go into the 
20-week electromechanics training program, which is a 6 hour a 
day training, 5 days a week for the 20*week period. 

The other group is women who do not have the interest in elec- 
tromechanics, who do not have the abilities to go into it. They go 
into what is called our basic educational skills training, which is 
the BEST Program. There they really focus very much on the job 
market. What are the jobs? There is a lot of work readiness. There 
are communications and math training to augnient much of their 
training. 

There is a very heavy emphasis on having them set goals and es- 
tablish where they want to go. For those who want to go immedi- 
ately into jobs, we help them find jobs; but for those who really 
have other areas that they want to go into we help them get into 
academic or votech training for those careers that they are inter- 
ested in. 

One of the matches to the Rockefeller grant is from the District 
of Columbia which allows us to gi ant scholarship aid to the women 
who want to go into a 1-year certificate course. 

Representative Snowe. Do you discourage for the most part— it 
probably depends on what is available in the marketplace— women 
from seeking the skills for traditional female 'obs, or what do you 
do? 

Since we are trying to make this transition, I just wonder if, in 
fact, you say to women, "Well, don't bother to learn this. You*te 
going to fall into your stereotypical job for women and perhaps you 
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should learn something else that would serve you well in the long 
term/' 

Ms. Madison. We recognize the fact that women across the Y ' 
have differv'^nt interests in what they want to do. What we try w 
is to'preparo them so that they understand what tie options are, 
what the career advancement potential is, what the salary is, 
where they go with it, what kind of fringe benefits they can aave. 

But still you have many women who want to pursue these areas. 
What we try to do is get them into further training that lets them 
enter the traditional areas further up the line rather then in entry 
level jobs. 

So we are not trying to discourage them. We are trying to give 
the broad view of the picture and trying to help them understand 
what their needs are going to be down the line and why they need 
to really look at these careers very criticallv. 

They have to make their own decisions about it. 

Representative Snowe. I see. You mentioned the fact that some 
of the participants in the training program, under SPEED have to 
work part time. Do most work part time? And can you assist them 
through your support services fund? 

Ms. Madison. We have tried to assist those who absolutely need 
part-time work. What we have spent more time in trying to do is to 
get the participants into the WIN Program and other programs in 
the various jurisdictions, because most of these women are on public 
assistance of some kind, and need support services. 

Although the program does not require that they be on public as- 
sistance—it is really just for single minority mothers— most of 
these women qualify for welfare or public assistance or food stamps 
of some kind. Because they are eligible for it, they usually are eligi- 
ble for some kind of stipend support from the jurisdictions. 

What we have tried to do is to work with the jurisdictions to 
have them declare our program eligible for this kind of support 
and to get the women into the support so that it supports them 
through the course of the program. It is very difficult for women to 
work at night because our program is all day long; but then to be 
in our program during the day and tlien work part-time jobs at 
nighi and take care of families is very difficult. 

So we really do discourage the part-time employment; but if they 
absolutely need it we have helped them. We have had a woman 
who we do not even know when she slept because she did work all 
night and came into our program, and completed the program. But 
it is very unfair to expect that of anyone who is going through a 
program 

Representative Snowe. Absolutely. 

Ms. Madison [continuing]. And to expect them to succeed and go 
into well paid jobs or any kind of employment gives that experi- 
ence. 

Representative Snowe. What is the cooperation among business- 
es that you have worked with? Are some more interei^ted than 
others in working v/ith you? 

Ms. Madison. Well, over the past 8 or 9 years, we have developed 
a very strong relationship with industry, because industry has 
helped us develop the model for our electromechanics training pro- 
pram. So they have helped ua in devising the curriculum, in provid- 
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ing some of the instructors initially although we hire all of our in- 
structors now, in coming in and talking to the women about the 
jobs that are available in the job market, in recruiting other em- 
ployers to hire the women and m hiring them themselves. 

So we do have a very close relationphip with industry. There is 
no special relationship, that is for tliis program, but we are placing 
women in many jobs where we have worked with the employer 
either on an industry advisory board or where thp employer hired 
other graduates of our previous programs. 

Representative Snowk. There have been several bills introduced 
in the Congress of various natures. One is to set up individual 
training accounts similar to IRA's to help individuals who are 
going to lose their jobs because of lack of skills or because of the 
change to a more technological era in many of the industries 
throughout this country. 

Or another example of legislation has been the use of IRA s up to 
$4,000 a year that would be able to be withdrawn from IRA's to 
assist an indiividual who will he unemployed shortlv because they 
need to be retrained or develop nev.' skills, or the industry is under* 
going major structural changes because they are movmg into a 
more computerized area. 

What would you think are the benefits or the disadvantages of 
such an approach? And do you think, based on your own experi- 
ence with WOW, as to whether or not this would be beneficial in 
helping— and I see a lot of women in these categories, too— in 
making the shift, in developing more knowledge and use of comput- 
ers and the whole idea of computer literacy, which is a problem . 
that women will be facing in this country as well as men for that 
matter. 

Do you think that that would be helpful? 

Ms. Madison. Well, I am not as familiar with that legislation as 
I should be, but let me just clarify with you. You are talkmg about 
the individual setting up the account in anticipation of a 
future 

Representative Snowe. Yes; and I think it would be employer/ 
employee. That is one piece of legislation. The other is allowing the 
use of 

Let Us say an individual has established an IRA, individual re- 
tirement account, they could be able to withdraw up to $4,000 a 
year without penalty to enable them to support their training ex- 
penses because they are going to lose their jobs and they need to be 
retrained or develop new skills. 

Ms. Madison. It is so hard. It is a hard question to answer be- 
cause what I am seeing are women who, first of all, would not even 
have the resources or the jobs that pay to begin to set aside the 
IRA's in anticipation of this. 

It really says that they would have to be thinking very strongly 
in their own interests for several years in order to put aside 
enough to do this. Many of them are not even in the kinds of jobs 
that would enable them to work it out with an employer, that 
there would be a mutual contribution. 

I think it is something that is worthwhile exploring. It is prob- 
ably more of use to men at this point than it would be to the ma- 
jo. ity of women who, for the most part earn less than $10,000 per 
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year. For those who are paying child care and other expenses, such 
earnings put them right under the poverty level. 

Sc it would be very difficult for women in that particular cate- 
gory to be able to take that money out and put it aside. They need 
every bit of the money that they make to live on. 

Representative Snowe. What is WOW doing in the area of devel- 
oping women's computer skills? I mean, do you have any definitive 
program? 

Ms. Madison. We are very interested in the area. n 
Representative Snowe. I know you have a publication concerning 
that. 

Ms. Madison. First of all> we have been funded by CBS, Inc., for 
the past year to look at the whole area of high tech for women. We 
have explored the issues around the training and retrainhig for 
high tech bringing in the whole discussion about the retraining and 
training of women into the forums that have been discussing the 
issue but simply ignoring the fact that women are going to be one- 
half of the job market of the future. 

Also, we have been identifjring what kinds of jobs are going to 
actually become available in high tech. 

Second, as an organization, we cannot continue in training with- 
out looking at what are the available jobs and beginning to train 
for them; and we are attempting at this point to work with one of 
the computer manufacturers to begin to work with computer liter- 
acy asking them for a donation of equipment so that we can use it 
in our course. 

We have already begun to do some of the computerizing of our 
own organization and have been able to raise the level of computer 
literacy eightfold. We have really moved from a zero base and we 
know the importance of it. 

We are trying very hard o develop high tech literacy. In our 
most recent application for training under the Job Training Part- 
nership Act we will be training in microcomputer principles. 

Representative Snowe. I thank you very much for being here 
today and for your willingness to testify, and providing us with 
some information on WOW which I think is doing a great Job. 

Ms. Madison. Well, thank you veiy much for inviting us. 

Representative Snowe. So I thank you. I think it is excellent. 

Well, this concludes the second in a series of hearings on the role 
of women in the labor force. Next week we will have a third hear- 
ing that will concern sex-based wage discrimination and pay equity 
issues as they relate to women in the work force. 

I will keep the record open for 2 weeks to allow other members 
of the committee to insert their statements. 

Again, 1 want to thank everybody for being here today and those 
wao testified for providing some very, I think, incisive testimony. 

The committee is adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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